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Concentration of Industry 


HE announcement made on Tuesday by the Presi- 

dent of the Board of Trade promises to be the 
beginning, not before its time, of a real advance in 
the mobilisation for war of all the economic and in- 
dustrial resources of the country. Ever since the 
beginning of the war a growing list of industries 
manufacturing for the domestic consumer have been 
progressively restricted in their scale of operations. 
The necessity for such a restriction may have arisen 
from a variety of causes: shortage of imported raw 
materials has been one of the most pervasive. But 
whatever may have been the original occasion, the 
purpose that restrietion of consumption goods indus- 
tries can be made to serve in a war economy is to 
release for fighting and for munition-making the 
largest possible volume of resources of man-power, 
materials, factory space and industrial plant. If this 
is the purpose, then it is obviously better served if 
the vestigial output left to an industry is concentrated 
in the smallest possible number of factories than if a 
simple proportionate cut is imposed on every pro- 
ducer. If every firm is reduced to a quota of, say, 
334% or 25%, then every factory is still partly em- 
ployed, every firm has to have at least its minimum 
reserve stock of materials, every machine is retained 
in partial use and the greater part of the labour 
force remains attached to the industry though on 
part-time. 

The necessity for a measure of indueed—and, if 
‘necessary, compelled—concentration of production in 
restricted industries is no novelty to readers of The 
Economist. It has now been recognised by the 
‘Government. Mr. Lyttelton’s proposals refer mainly— 
at this stage entirely—to the group of industries sub- 
ject to the Limitation of Supplies Orders and to the 
rationing of raw materials. These industries—hosiery, 
pottery, the major textile industries, boots and shoes, 
and some others—are, as the President said, ‘the 
‘main sources of factory-trained labour for munitions.” 


The object is defined as being “ to concentrate pro- 
duction in a reduced number of factories working 
full-time. These factories should be able to produce 
the output required for Government orders, the 
greatest practicable export trade and the minimum 
needs of our population, while at the same time pre- 
serving the goodwill of the factories closed down.” 
The Government will facilitate this concentration 
‘*by granting to groups of undertakings which fulfil 
the necessary conditions special help to safeguard 
their requirements of labour and of raw materials,” 
but ‘“‘they cannot contemplate the use of publie 
funds to . . . provide compensation.”’ 


The method of achieving concentration is, in the 
first place, to be by negotiations between the Board 
of Trade and “ representatives of employers and 
workers in the industries concerned ”’ ; to assist in 
this task the existing Export Council is to be enlarged 
and re-named the Industrial and Export Council ; its 
executive members, who have had experience of 
negotiating with industries for the formation of 
Export Groups, will no doubt bear the brunt of the 
work. There was, however, 4 sting in the tail of 
this declaration of adherence to the voluntary prin- 
ciple: “the Government accept ultimate responsi- 
bility for seeing that the necessary measure of con- 
eentration is achieved; and, where firms are either 
unwilling or unable to meet the situation by their 
own efforts, the Government will be prepared in the 
last resort to impose the reorganisation which circum- 
stances require.’? The absorption into the war effort 
of the resources of man-power set free will, of course, 
remain the responsibility of the Ministry of Labour. 
The conversion of plant and buildings should be 
facilitated by the concentration in the hands of the 
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of factories closed down and labour transferred will 
be kept and “the Departments concerned will take 
all measures open to them to assist their speedy 
reopening.”’ 

or this new policy in general there cannot be any- 
thing but unqualified, if somewhat impatient, welcome. 
It should have been made clear from the inception of 
the policy of limiting supplies that concentration of 
production was a necessary corollary. The hour is now 
so late that the task must be accomplished very 
quickly ; the weapon of compulsion cannot be kept in 
reserve for very long. The President of the Board of 
Trade and the members of his Industrial and Export 
Council must steel their hearts to treat delay on the 
same footing as recalcitrance. Industries must be told 
that time is of the essence of their contraction. 

It is unquestionably appropriate that industries 
should be given an opportunity of making their own 
arrangements for concentration before any question of 
compulsion arises. But the community has a concern 
not merely with the fact of concentration but also with 
the methods by which it is brought about. Circum- 
stances should not be allowed to force the weaker firms 
in an industry to accept concentration on the terms of 
the stronger. Even apart from these questions of equity 
within the industry, there are points of general prin- 
ciple that arise. For example, in the majority of cases 
it would be better for the community if concentration 
took the form of a temporary pool of financial interests, 
or even a holding company, rather than that the 
majority of firms should, for the duration, lose not 
merely their physical participation in the trade but 
their financial interest as well. It is to be hoped that 
the negotiators will be provided with a code of prin- 
ciples to be followed wherever possible. This is not a 
matter that can be pursued quite haphazard. 

Coupled with this general welcome, however, there 
will naturally be questionings on a number of the 
details and the implications of such a drastic policy. 
A whole series of problems revolves round the question 
of compensation. There is very considerable risk of real 
or induced confusion on this issue and it is important 
to get the various elements of the problem clear. It is 
obvious that an industry which has had its output com- 
pulsorily reduced to, say, 25 per cent. of its peacetime 
output has suffered severe financial damage, and it 
might well claim that since the necessity for the restric- 
tion arises out of the community’s actions and cannot 
in any way be blamed upon the restricted industry, it 
should receive public assistance in the same way as 
the wounded, the widows and the orphans of the war. 
But this financial damage, and the resultant claim for 
compensation, emerge from the restriction of output, 
which is already in force. The new policy announced 
by Mr Lyttelton this week does not restrict output any 
further ; it merely concentrates the existing restricted 
output. There is no reason, in the typical case, for 
supposing that the amount of profit accruing to the 
industry as a whole will be smaller when production is 
concentrated than when it is scattered. On the con- 
trary, in the majority of cases it will be larger. There 
is, therefore, in general, no very strong case for com- 
pensation arising out of the policy of concentration, 
though there may be a case arising out of the previous 
limitation. What is necessary, of course, is to see that 
the profit made out of the concentrated output shall 
be equitably distributed among the different consti- 
tuent units of the industry. Industries will have an 
opportunity of making their own arrangements for 
this, but in the typical case the nucleus factory (or 
factories) chosen to remain in production will, in effect, 
be trading not for its own account but as agents for 
the whole industry. Technical difficulties and commer- 
cial complications (of which the existence of brands 
and trade marks are not the least) will necessitate 
variations from this theme in different industries, but 
the principle is clear enough. Factories that are closed 
down can expect to receive a share in the profits of 
those that stay open; they should not ordinarily 
expect to receive compensation. 

This will not, however, prevent claims for compensa- 
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tion from being put forward. It would be too much to 


expect that the effects of the previous limitation and 


the new concentration will ys be rigidly distin. 
guished. Where similar ideas have been i. into 

tice or have reached the stage of detailed disc 

as, for example, in coal and cotton—it has u 
been found necessary to include a douceur for those 
who are to be temporarily excluded, and the Board of 
Trade may well find that countenancing arrangements 
of the sort may be the price it has to pay for speedy 
agreement. If so, a warning must be entered from the 
outset. The financing of compensation to the excluded 
out of the proceeds of a levy to be added to the price 
charged to the consumer is an expedient that is in- 
defensible in principle and pernicious in practice. It ig 
a capricious and arbitrary form of regressive taxation. 
Where extra money has to be found for the payment 
of compensation and it cannot be taken out of the 
profits of those who remain in business, it should come 
from the Exchequer. To insist on this principle will, 
incidentally, ensure that compensation is paid only 
where there is genuine necessity for it. 

Another set of questions arises out of the effect 
that the new policy, and its post-war corollaries, will 
have on the future organization of industry. The 
war has already very powerfully reinforced the pre- 
viously existing tendency towards the ‘* combina- 
tion ” of industries. For negotiating with the Govern- 
ment about output quotas or raw material alloca- 
tions, for forming export groups, and now for de- 
vising concentration schemes—for all these purposes 
industries have been encouraged and compelled to 
regard themselves more and more as_ centrally 
directed and co-ordinated units. The Trade Associa- 
tion is already the governing body of the industry 
and now it bids fair to be the producing organism 
as well. All this was in greater or less degree in- 
evitable in time of war, and it would be churlish 
for anyone who has advocated the mobilisation of 
industry to cavil at it. But for peacetime purposes 
the wholesale pooling, co-ordination and cartelisation 
of industry have severe and obvious disadvantages. 
The mechanism that has been built up in wartime 
for restricting production might be used in peace- 
time for the same purpose, though in a very different 
context. The latest development in the Government's 
industrial policy makes it more than ever imperative 
that the distinction between the requirements of 
peace and war should be clearly drawn, that the 
growth of monopoly and cartelisation should be very 
carefully watched, and that the Government and the 
public between them should devote a great deal of 
thought, before it is too late, to the problem of post- 
war industrial organization. 


This necessity is enhanced rather than diminished 
by the tenor of the Government’s proposals for re- 
storing the status quo. There is to be a register of 
displaced firms and the Government are to “ take all 
measures open to them ”’ to assist in the reopening 
of these firms. These assurances are only reasonable. 
But what may they be taken to mean after the war? 
May it not be contended that newcomers in an in- 
dustry must be kept at bay until every last one of 
the firms that existed in the industry in 1989 has 
been restored to production—and even to profitable 
production? The industries will certainly maintain 
such a claim and will try to enforce it by every 
device open to their Trade Associations ; they will 
certainly invoke the assistance of the law, and unless 
public opinion is much more enlightened on the issues 
at stake than it has shown itself to be in recent 
years, the post-war Board of Trade will consider 
nothing more natural than to establish a de jure 
monopoly for the pre-war firms in these industries 
just as tight as the de facto monopoly which many 
other industries have already succeeded in estab- 
lishing. The vista of restriction, of monopoly profits, 
of the discouragement of enterprise and the support 
of inefficiency thus opened up is frightening in thg 
extreme. It may be true that there is nothing that 
can be done about it now—unless it is insistence upon 
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a rigid time-limit for the exercise of these 
war favours. But extreme care will be needed 
immediately the war is over to ensure that those who 
have had the honour of being mobilised for the com- 
munity’s service do not exercise over the economic 
life of this country a dominance as restrictive and 
damaging as that exerted over the political life of 
other democracies by the “‘ veterans ”’ of their wars. 
None of these questionings, however, should detract 
from the merits of a very substantial advance in the 
technique of industrial mobilisation. They should not, 
for example, be held to justify any watering-down 


' ~ Salvation 


Ts Commons are to debate shipping in secret, for 
there is something like a revolt in certain 
circles against the Admiralty. True, it is not the 
First Lord, but the Minister of Shipping, who is under 
fire. No critic would question the proved power of 
the Navy or the world-wide success of its activities 
to which Mr Alexander drew attention on Wednesday 
when introducing the Navy estimates. The President 
of the Chamber of Shipping paid tribute last week 
to the ‘‘ ceaseless ingenuity and tireless work” of 
the Navy. But the charges Lord Rotherwick made 
touched matters which are the Admiralty’s responsi- 
bility. He complained that slow ships had been built 
by the Government instead of fast ones; and that 
the best use was not being made of the fast ships 
there are. Actually, commercial shipbuilding is 
ordered by a department of the Admiralty; the First 
Lord disclosed on Wednesday that steps were being 
taken to give the construction of merchantmen the 
priority given in earlier crises to aircraft and Army 
equipment. The convoy and routing arrangements 
which determine the use of ships at sea, as well as the 
speed of their arrival in port and their times of sailing, 
are dependent upon Admiralty decisions. The belief of 
the shipping industry is that private enterprise could 
have done the wartime job better than public control ; 
and, in their eyes, it is the Minister of Shipping who 
represents control. They had no alternative but to 
accept the policy of requisitioning. But they are dis- 
satisfied with the rates of hire they are receiving ; and 
they are discontented because they are not allowed to 
use insurance payments for war losses to buy in Govern- 
ment-built vessels. The fear of the industry is that, as 
the volume of privately owned shipping is reduced by 
sinkings and the volume of publicly owned shipping 
expanded by new construction, the basis is being laid 
for nationalisation. The desire of the shipowners, 
therefore, is to buy off the menace: to use insurance 
payments to keep up the strength of their fleets by the 
purchase of Government vessels ; and to be paid suffi- 
cient in hire to maintain replacement reserves. 

These contentions cannot simply be set aside. The 
trouble is that, at the moment, they tend to confuse 
larger considerations of national strategy—and 
security. It is unlikely that the Government has any 
intention of nationalising shipping and that the 
present arrangements represent a Macchiavellian means 
of doing it. Equally, it would be poor business for the 
shipowners to purchase these new ships at their 
present high cost. It is even improbable that they 
would be prepared to do so—without conditions. The 
fact that the Government requires a portion of the 
insurance payments for war losses (all over and above 
the pre-war value of the ships lost) to be pooled in a 
replacement fund suggests that the official wish is 
simply to leave the whole question of post-war ship- 
ping policy fluid—including the disposal of the Govern- 
ment fleet. If it would allay the industry’s suspicions, 
the Government might at once make it clear that their 
object is definitely not to drive private enterprise out 
Of. business. The fears of the shipowners are not un- 
natural. But the demand for a “ shipping man” to 
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Trade is to devise a plan 
for the concentration of retail trade. 


by Ships 


run shipping has no more to commend it than any other 
scheme to insert self-government of an industry 
into public control. When Lord Rotherwick claims 
that, if a proportion of wartime building capacity 
had been set aside for private enterprise, the result 
would have been a “ considerable volume ”’ of faster 
tonnage, it is difficult to agree. It is true that, owing 
to the present shortage of escort vessels for convoy 
work, there is a case for building more ships 
capable of beating the U-boats by their pace. 
It is equally true that, as Lord Rotherwick said, 
it is only now, after eighteen months of war, that 
attention is being turned to building faster cargo 
liners. But the reason surely is that the strategic situa- 
tion at sea has been greatly changed by circumstances 
which not even the most prescient shipowner could 
have foreseen when the wartime building programme 
was devised. When the war started, the Navy was 
confident that it would provide adequate protection, 
with Allied aid, for all convoys, and in the first nine 
months of war its confidence was amply justified. It 
was perfectly reasonable that plans should be drawn 
for building ships suited by their capacity and speed 
for relatively slow trips in well-loaded convoys ; and 
it is very hard indeed to imagine that private ship- 
builders would have acted otherwse. 

It is arguable, of course, that more foresight might 
have been shown in the nine months which have 
elapsed since the fall of France and the defection of the 
French destroyers. Anti-submarine work by sea and 
air was outflanked by German bases in Norway and on 
the Atlantic coast of France, and the problem of pro- 
tection became harder at the same time as the means 
of protection became fewer. Even so, no shipowner 
could deny that the task of altering the character of 
construction in the shipyards could not have been done 
suddenly—or without the risk of appreciably reducing 
output during the transition. While the rate of weekly 
sinkings was running at several times the rate of build- 
ing, the chief consideration was inevitably the 
maximum unbroken flow of new tonnage. 

The crux of the matter is the convoy system. The 
shipowners want faster ships—which would also be 
more remunerative in post-war trade. The argument is 
that there are not enough escort vessels, even with 
the moderately effective aid of fifty over-age American 
destroyers, to protect an adequate volume of ship- 
ments, and that ships in under-protected convoys are 
simply crowded targets for U-boats, bombers and 
raiders. Stripped of all questions of industrial interest, 
the case has much to commend it. It is a question of 
making the most effective use of the limited naval pro- 
tection available—and the limitations imposed by 
growing commitments in the Mediterranean and the 
Far East are themselves considerable. The alternative 
policy of sending single ships at full speed along defined 
** sea lanes ”’ patrolled estroyers, corvettes and air- 
craft has been sugge as the best means of making 
the fullest use of the available means of protection as 
well as of the merchantmen’s own mobility. It would 
apply the principle of dispersal to shipping. 

But these arguments do not by any means clinch the 
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matter. The fast ships which went unconvoyed across 
the North and South Atlantics last autumn did not fare 
too well. A “sea lane” is a tempting target for the 
enemy as well as a chain of convoys. A vessel engined 
to do 17 or even 20 knots, the speed needed to be sure 
of safety from submarine attack, has correspondingly 
less space for cargo. Finally, and in a sense most im- 
portant of all, no revolution in building policy now 
will affect the issue much in the next few critical 
months. Britain’s trade and American aid must stand 
or fall in these months by the convoy system, because 
by far the greater proportion of tonnage is too slow to 
play “‘ devil take the hindmost ” with any security. 
It may be reasonable to do as the shipowners wish and 
lay down faster ships. The solvent of difficulties is a 
full flow of new and suitable ships. But, before these 
greyhounds come off the stocks, the impending crisis 
at sea may well have been settled. 

It is not easy, then, to make the case against the 
Admiralty convincing. There may sometimes have 
been an undue conversatism ; but, for the most part, 
the Navy’s record must be allowed to speak for itself. 
The shipowners have, of course, every right to be 
heard. They are expert and experienced in their trade. 
In the detailed working of ships, their voice should 
carry most weight ; and, under requisitioning, they do 
in fact manage all ships, Their claim that fast vessels 
should not be used on trips which slower ships could 
do quite safely is sound. Their complaints about the 
needlessly long time taken to assemble convoys and 
then to disperse the component ships to their destina- 
tions merit examination—by the Admiralty. The 
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ports in handling goods and loadi and discharging 
ships has been conceded by Mr Bevin’s statement 
that he hopes that his scheme for reor, dock 
labour will speed-up the turn-round of ships by as 
much as 40 per cent. Their proposal for a special 
department to be set up—as was done in the last war 
—to be responsible for repairs raises an extremely im- 
portant question, because the rate of damage in this 
war, owing to the advent of the bomber, is high. 

The present position is far from comfortable. Lord 
Chatfield has recently said that, for a short time at 
least, losses at sea may be alarming in the near future, 
and by far the greatest danger to these islands is the 
threat to shipping. It is excellent that there should be 
critics ready and able to speak their minds about the 
delays, at sea, in port and in the repair yards, which 
make loss of time almost as damaging as loss of actual 
tonnage. But it is important that their criticisms should 
be accurately drawn and delivered to the right 
addresses—not only to the Ministry of Shipping, or 
even the Admiralty, but to the whole governmental 
gamut involved, to the Ministries of Transport and 
Labour, to the Railway Executive Committee, to the 
Import Executive of Ministers which presumably 
decides the use of shipping space and to the War 
Cabinet itself. re to replace Mr Cross by some 
shipowner congenial to the industry would not be any 
remedy. It might only add fuel to the suspicion— 
possibly an unworthy one—that, in this discussion, 
shipping reform means security for the industry almost 
as much as it means salvation for the State. 


Vichy’s African Colonies 


HE “ new order ”’ has functioned long enough for 
T the main outlines to be visible through its smoke- 
screen of propaganda. Its most marked characteristic 
is a capacity for stripping any country included within 
it of all its economic wealth and for persuading the 
unhappy peoples to accept in return Reichsmark, 
Reichskreditkassenscheine or other equally illusory 
claims on the German Government’s final ability—or 
willingness—to pay. Since, however, the essential 
nature of Wehrwirtschajt is to transform real wealth 
into armaments, guns or paper money remain in the 
last analysis all that Germany has to offer. 

Nowhere is the inflationary effect of Germany’s 
policy of spoliation more apparent than in France. 
The industrial areas and the best agricultural land are 
in occupied France, A Chinese wall separates the Vichy 
rump from the rest of the country. A high percentage 
of all the harvests of 1940 was requisitioned—in the 
case of sugar beet the percentage was 100 per cent. 
What is bought is paid for either in Reichsmark or in 
Aassenscheinemark fixed at the entirely arbitrary rate 
of 20 francs to one mark, both currencies representing 
claims on German supplies which either do not exist 
or will never be made available. 

All this is familiar enough. It is sometimes forgotten 
that the economic disasters of France were bound to 
have important repercussions in the French colonies. 
Algeria and to a lesser extent Tunis have virtually a 
Customs Union with France, although Morocco, under 
the terms of the Act of Algeciras, gives equal economic 
opportunities to all countries. Further afield, a policy 
of “‘ assimilation,’”® that is again a virtual Customs 
Union, was applied in 1928 to a number of French 
colonies, including Madagascar, while French West 
Africa, like Moroceo, was covered by various inter- 
national agreements safeguarding the Open Door. Even 
so, the percentages of France’s share in her colonies’ 
foreign trade in a normal year were very high. In 1937, 
she provided 76.6 per cent. of Algeria’s imports and 
took 81.1 per cent. of the exports. For Tunis the figures 
were 59.9 and 57.2, for Madagascar 73.5 and 77.6, for 





Morocco 81.6 and 46.9, for West Africa 44.2 and 78.8, 

France’s trade with her colonies has been, with few 
exceptions, the normal exchange of an industrialised 
metropolitan Power with its semi-developed colonia 
dependencies, Grain, vegetable products, grasses and 
a limited range of raw materials—including iron ore 
and pyrites, lead, zinc and phosphates (of which North 
Africa produces 50 per cent. of the world supplies)— 
were exchanged for textiles, machinery, fuel oil, coal, 
cement, tea, sugar and other commodities. In all these 
France has been the leading market and source of 
supply. On the whole, the balance between exports to 
and imports from France has remained fairly steady 
when allowance is made for the extent of French in- 
vestment in the Empire. About five milliard francs 
were invested in Algeria between 1930 and 1985 alone, 
and total French investments in Morocco have been 
put as high as 30 milliards. 

This situation of interdependence was radically 
altered by the French collapse last June. The Armis- 
tice created the unoccupied zone, which through its 
Mediterranean ports—above all, Marseilles—was in 
independent contact with French Africa. Nevertheless, 
the whole basis of the interchange of goods was 
destroyed, for France had nothing more to give. Even 
the industries in occupied France were working short- 
time or not at all. Economic life in the regions imme- 
diately accessible to the colonies—in Vichy France— 
was barely functioning at all. Nevertheless, goods con- 
tinued—and still continue—to arrive at Marseilles from 
Africa. The colonies cannot break off the trading habits 
of over a decade, especially when there is no obvious 
alternative market. Yet there is this great differenee- 
The old balance between imports and exports is lost. 
For the first time, the goods arriving in Marseilles far 
exceed the cargoes leaving the port. Moreover, there 
is strong evidence to show that the Germans take 4 
sizeable percentage of any supplies reaching Marseilles. 

In other words, trade between France and her 
colonies is conforming to the general pattern of German 
Europe. The French colonies are sending foodstuffs, 
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wine, meat and fats, vegetable oils, phosphates and 
other materials to France. Of these supplies the major 
finds its way either to the markets or the reserve 
stores of the Reich. A little is left for France, but in 
either case the problem of payment is shelved. 
Germany may have permitted a shipload of goods here 
and there to return to the colonies, but while the. 
balance is, from the colonial standpoint, what is known 
in usual terminology as ‘‘ favourable,” it is in fact as 
‘* favourable ’? as, for example, Denmark’s balance 
with Germany, and for the same reasons. In return 
for the steady draining away of all economic resources, 
the only payment takes the form of mounting franc 
balances in Vichy France—and a franc balance, thanks 
to Germany’s inflationary policy, is nothing but a 
nebulous claim on a still more uncertain future. 

As for any attempt to bring up the exchange of 
goods to its old balance, Germany has not the will nor 
Vichy the capacity to do more for the African depen- 
dencies. Even if goods were there—which they are not 
—traffic problems would almost certainly baffle any 
serious attempt to satisfy the colonial markets. Both 
road and rail transport in unoccupied France are hope- 
lessly disorganised. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the North African 
colonies are already beginning to show distressing 
symptoms of the ‘‘ new order”? contagion, There are 
severe local shortages of fuel. Rationing is under dis- 
cussion. The oil situation is serious. There is, in short, 
a repetition in Africa of the conditions of privation and 
discomfort which are the rule in Europe to-day and 
which must prevail in any territory harnessed to the 
hungry and sterile German war machine. That the 
Germans intend this state of tutelage to be permanent 
is illustrated by the presence in North Africa of 
German economic “‘ experts ”? and technicians and per- 
sistent rumours that Germany is preparing to buy out 
French shareholders in North African concerns, a 
transaction which, thanks to the gross over-valuation 
of the mark, would amount to virtual expropriation. 

If the North Africans are not aware of the extent to 
which they are being exploited for Germany, it should 
be the aim of British propaganda to bring home to 
them the nature of the *‘ new order.’’ The colonies are 
not under the same intolerable military necessity as the 
subjugated nations of Europe. The Mediterranean 
ensures them freedom of movement, and it is not the 
case that trade with Vichy France—which is to a very 
great extent trade with Germany—is the only possi- 
bility open to them. Both their real political and their 
real economic interests lie elsewhere. 

Great Britain could put an end to the draining 
away of French Africa’s resources through Marseilles. 
There is a market in this country for the grain and 
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sterling would open overseas markets to the French 
colonies. Transport difficulties would remain, but the 
use of the seaways of the world could be guaranteed 
to those ships of the French merchant fleet which 
agreed to new dispensation, British shipping 
would be saved if products formerly carried from 
remoter continents could now be obtained from 
Africa, and American merchantmen would not be 
entering the prohibited zone if they came to the 
colonies’ Atlantic ports. 

The economic possibilities opened up by collabora- 
tion with Britain are not vague hopes and generalisa- 
tions. In the arrangements made by the British and 
Free French authorities for Equatorial Africa the 
French in Africa have a working example before them 
of what can be done. The franc has been stabilized at 
176% francs to the £ sterling and the British Govern- 
ment has made certain advances to cover the colony’s 
immediate requirements. Before the collapse in 
France Great Britain had already undertaken to buy 
up one-third of the cocoa supplies, half the coffee, and 
a number of other products, including timber. The 
principle has now been extended. The whole of the 
1940-41 crop of cocoa in the Cameroons, of cotton 
in French Equatoriai Africa, and of palm kernels in 
French Congo will be purchased, and in the mean- 
time existing cotton stocks, hides, skins, beeswax, 
and glue have been bought up. In return essential 
supplies, including mineral oils, are coming into the 
colonies and a more comprehensive trade agreement 
is under negotiation. 

What has been done for the relatively poor and 
undeveloped Free French territories could be ex- 
tended to cover the more prosperous colonies with 
even greater effect. The shortages which have already 
appeared will not grow less. It is not part of Ger- 
many’s plan to allow her dependencies to enjoy more 
than a subsistence level, and so long as the French 
African colonies continue their one-sided trade 
through Marseilles, their status as Reich dependencies 


is determined—a ludicrous situation, for, without suf- © 


fering the military necessity which compels Europe 
to submit, they are accepting ultimate political servi- 
tude and very immediate economic disaster when 
freedom and stable trade can be had for the asking. 


Wives and Children 


PROPOSAL by the Bishop of Winchester for 
A the institution of a national system of family 
allowances was refused by the Government on Wednes- 
day in the House of Lords, on grounds of public 
expense. The position of large families in poor house- 
holds under wartime conditions, however, remains 
a pressing social problem. One way of ensuring that 
the curtailment of civilian consumption would be 
fairly and evenly spread among all persons would be 
universal conscription for service, at fixed scales of 
money remuneration, together with the issue at fixed 
prices of a basic family ration. Actually, it has been 
decided to retain the apparatus of wages and prices, 
mainly competitively determined; and there is no 
guarantee either that the reduction of real income 
will be even approximately equal, or that actual 
privation will not be felt by those people whose ability 
to compete in the market for consumption goods is re- 
stricted by some ‘wartime factor which reduces their 
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earning capacity. There are many such factors—the 
conscription of wage-earners into the armed forces, 
the disablement of wage-earners oe air-raid in- 
juries, the evacuation of women and children, which 
may add appreciably to the total cost of living of 
families, the measures adopted to reduce employment 
in non-essential industries and the conditions of re- 
muneration provided at Government training centres. 

In the round, the problem has not been faced. 
But it has not been possible to blink privation 
entirely; and the result has been a series of allow- 
ances and rates of compensation to counter family 
hardships. The principles on which these payments 
are based is difficult to discover; and the wide 
variations shown in the tables in this article show 
sufficiently that there is no common measure of com- 

nsation or need. In theory, three possible aims might 


sought. In the first place, an attempt might be 


made to maintain pre-war money incomes by making 
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up, say, the difference between previous earnings and 
Army pay, leaving the rise that has taken place in 
prices as a crude way of curtailing consumption. 
Secondly, all that might be attempted might be to 
make subsistence possible; sheer need would be the 
yardstick. Thirdly, and more drastically, a wide 
system of graduated allowances might be used to 
bring about equality of money incomes in spite of 
differences of money wages—a common family ration 
of expenditure and consumption. oe 
On the whole, in spite of large discrepancies it 
appears that the authorities have chosen the second 
way—the mere prevention of destitution. The ad- 
ministration of allowances to wives, adult dependants, 
and children is in the hands of many different Govern- 
ment departments. The following are the standard 
weekly allowances for adult dependants of soldiers 
(also sailors and airmen), trainees, and unemployed. 
Weekly allowance for 


adult dependant 
ND Stina dictdetithidabone sprntindcssintined 18 /- 
Government Training Scheme ............ 15 /— (30 /— if worker is 


away from home) 
Unemployment Benefit (General Scheme) 10/— 
Unemployment Assistance .................. 8/- 

The soldier’s wife may receive up to 24s. in special 
circumstances and in addition she is allotted 1s. a 
day from her husband’s pay. Under the Govern- 
ment training schemes the worker receives, if he is 
away from home, a lodging allowance plus 8s., so 
that he and his wife actually handle 38s. weekly; 
if he lives at home he is allowed 26s., and the couple 
receive 41s. to spend. The allowances for soldiers’ 
wives have often been criticised as inadequate— 
yet they throw into sharp relief the conditions of 
unemployed workers (whose personal benefit is 20s. 
per week). Allowances for the dependants of war- 
victims vary with the kind of injury sustained. 


Wife’s 
Pension allowance 
Non-regular aircraftsman (100% disabled) 83/6 5/- 
Air-raid victim (100% disabled) ............ 34/2 8/4 
Air-raid victim (receiving hospital or other 
IEIIIIT: ici aulendsidndehamanacianaeasetetagone 25 /6 (married) 


11/— (unmarried) 


Measured by the difference between the allowance 
for married and unmarried men injured in air-raids, 
the wife’s allowance in the case of victims receiving 
hospital or other treatment is 14s. 6d. per week; and 
the outstanding feature of these two tables is the 
obviously haphazard and discrepant assessment of 
a wife’s needs. 

A comparison of children’s allowances shows the 
same surprising discrepancies. The following table 
gives the allowances for evacuees and the children 
of soldiers (in this case, the allowances are the same 
for sailors and airmen), workers in Government train- 
ing centres, and the unemployed. 


ALLOWANCES FOR CHILDREN 

















| 
. 4th (and 
One mae 2nd 3rd ak 
Child several | Child Child additional) 
Child 
aniline acts 
To host of unaccompanied , 
evacuee (aged under 10)... 10/6 8/6 8/6 8/6 8/6 
co CO ODEO Sosa cons 0/6 | 10/6 10/6 10/6 10/6 
os MOTD eas 12/6 12/6 12/6 12/6 12/6 
EE pena a 7/6 7/6 5/6 4/- 4/- 
Government trainee ........... 4/- 4/- 4/- 3/- 3/- 
Unemployment Benefit (In- 
| TE 4/- 4/- 4/- 3/- 3/- 


The payment for evacuee children is, of course, 
higher, because it includes overheads which can be pre- 
sumed to be already covered in the case of children 
living at home. Allowances for evacuee children, after 
the first, run at a flat rate for any number. In 
the other cases, they fall as the number of children 
to be kept increases. Even here, Service depart- 
ments differ from the Ministry of Labour in their 
estimation of the point at which these “ economies of 
large-scale production ’”’ begin to have effect. In the 
allowances for soldiers’ children the rate is cut for the 
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second child and then again for the third, while for 
the children of trainees and the unemployed there ig 
no reduction until the third child. The pro- 
bably is that to the Services sex differences do not 
exist, while the other Departments recognise the 
possibility that a family may consist of one boy and 
one girl, It is not easy to understand why the first child 
of a worker training for munitions production should 
have to be kept on 3s. 6d. a week less than the child 
of a man training to fight. And the same really applies 
to the children of the unemployed, though no Senba 
the reason here is the principle of “ less eligibility,” 
the idea that unemployment must be made 
remunerative than the worst-paid work—and it igs 
probable that the notion that training centres are stil] 
primarily places for the unemployed, and therefore 
also committed to “ less eligibility,’? accounts for the 
other anomaly. The payments made by the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board are different again ; they vary 
according to the age of the child—from 8s. weekly for 
a child under five years of age to 6s. for a child from 
14-16. Allowances are also paid for the children of men 
killed or disabled on active service, and for the children 
of air-raid victims, killed or injured. 


Ist subsequent 
child 2nd 3rd child) 
Air-raid victims (receiv- 
ing hospital or other 


Qrentenent)....cccccccecee 4/- 4/- 3 /- 3/- 
Air-raid victims* (100% 

Gigabled)..0....s0000000e00 6/3 5 /- 5/- 5/- 
Airman’s sion (100% 

Gia eG ).0<...020000c00008 5/- 3/4 3/4 Nil 
Airman’s orphans under 

BD -idcshavecccccusedanseiee 5/- 5 /- 5/- 5/- 


* Where wife is still alive. 


It is true that a man receiving treatment for an air- 
raid injury may be expected to return sooner or later 
to remunerative work, But it still seems unjust to 
penalise his children, as compared with those of a 
completely disabled man, during the period of his 
enforced absence from any work. Again, it is reason- 
able that orphans should receive slightly higher allow- 
ances than other children, because a new home must 
be found for them ; but it is difficult to understand 
why they should be cheaper to keep than evacuees. 

This is only one corner of the field of war-time com- 
pensation. But it is a corner affecting literally millions 
of families. Even on the bare principle of preventing 
destitution there is no good reason for these anomalies 
—set as they are in contrast to a background of in- 
creasing prices and steadily rising wages and salaries ; 
nor is it a comfortable study to compare some of these 
** hardship grants’? with the minimum sums judged 
by experts to be necessary for the maintenance of mere 
health. Apart from fixed charges and other commit- 
ments, no family has any right to more than an equal 
sufficiency ; and no family can fairly be given less. 
Social justice and economic expediency alike would 
seem to require a nation-wide family ration of expendi- 
ture and consumption which would be small enough 
to reduce total civilian expenditure to the extent war 
economy demands and large enough to maintain every 
family in decent fitness. 














COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF 1940 


The 78th issue of the annual Commercial 
History will be published as a Supplement to 

Economist of March 15th. As usual, the 
Commercial History will provide a concise 
summary of the economic landmarks of the 
past year, both in Great Britain and in the 
world overseas. In particular the Supplement 
will deal with the change-over from a peace 
to a war economy in Great Britain. 
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The End of Bulgaria 


With the entry of German troops on March 2nd, the 
immediate fate of Bulgaria is no longer interesting. 
Her King and Government have decided that uncon- 
ditional surrender to the German invader is the only 
means of keeping Bulgaria out of war. Britain has 
broken off relations, and it remains to be seen whether 
their calculation is correct. It is in the wider sphere both 
of the Balkan and European war fronts that the con- 
sequences of Bulgaria’s surrender become significant. 
In the Balkans, the position of Greece is obviously 
jeopardised. The Germans are determined to put an end 
to the daily scandal of Italy’s performance in Albania, 
and they do not do things by halves. Their troops have 
already occupied the Greco-Bulgarian frontier, An 
immediate move on Salonika will perhaps be delayed in 
the hopes that intimidation and not attack will bring 
the Greeks to “‘ reason.’”’ It is possible, too, that Hitler 
wishes to make absolutely sure of Jugoslavia before 
launching an offensive. There should be little difficult 
here. It is true that the Jugoslavs have forty well- 
trained divisions, and that the Serb fighting spirit 
is not negligible. But Germany’s move into Bulgaria has 
placed the Jugoslavs in an impossible strategic position, 
and there is evidence that as a result of the recent 
negotiations conducted = Jugoslav Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister in Germany, German war material 
has already been reaching Bulgaria across the Jugoslav 
railway system. There is nothing to suggest that Jugo- 
slav official opinion has stiffened since then—rather the 
contrary. The question of Turkey remains. A direct 
attack across the Turkish frontier would bring Turkey 
into the war at once, and Hitler cannot even hope by 
confining himself to Greece to avoid unpleasant reper- 
cussions in Turkey. The nature of the Aegean battle- 
front makes direct Turkish intervention strate ag in- 
advisable, but in the recent talks at Ankara, Mr. den, 
Sir John Dill and the Turkish authorities reached ‘‘ com- 
plete agreement,” and there are more ways, as Egypt 
has shown, of helping the Allied cause than by imme- 
diate intervention. 


* 


In the wider sphere of the war in its European aspect, 
it is extremely likely that the diversion of Germany’s 
resources to the South-East did not feature in the 
original strategic plan, and that the necessity of forcing 
a military occupation upon Roumania and then Bulgaria 
has been to a high degree unwelcome to the German 
General Staff. Military occupation has brought a strongly- 
worded though entirely unaggressive protest from 
Russia, whose good will Germany is still at some pains 
to secure. It has, moreover, drawn Hitler’s Balkan back 
garden and his chief supplies of oil into the war zone at 
a time when Britain’s air strength is growing daily. 
The necessities of defence in this new vulnerable zone 
upon Germany’s flank has resulted in the transfer of 
important air units to the East at a time when the 
great offensive on Britain is—or should be—about to 
begin. For this general disruption of the German plan, 
Britain is indebted in the first place to the gallantry 
of the Greeks, and it is fitting that in the person of Mr. 
Eden, Britain should be with its ally at this time of new 
decisions and new dangers. Greece is determined to con- 
tinue the fight, whatever the odds, It is therefore clearly 
Britain’s duty to give the Greeks every aid in its power, 
whatever the difficulties. The opportunities for air 
attack are improving with the spring, and when the 
Luftwaffe appears over Greece the R.A.F. will doubtless 
welcome the opportunity of transferring their attentions 
from an air force so inefficient that in one day 26 planes 
can be shot down without loss to a far smaller group of 
attackers and so cowardly that it can send its bombers 
to punish a city already stricken by earthquake. The 
question of aid in a more extended form has, doubtless, 

n fully discussed in Athens. If it is Greece’s over- 
whelming interest to preserve its integrity and in- 
dependence, Britain’s need is equally great to maintain 
intact its last fighting base on the Continent. Honour 
and interest coincide in the defence of Greece. 
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THE WEEK 


- Filibustering While Rome Burns 


The ‘‘ Lease-and-Lend ”’ Bill is still ing its slow 
way through the Senate. It would be a mistake to say 
that it is being discussed and debated there. Everything 


thot tuts heehee eee inaieieimens at least five 
times, and everything, reasonable or unreasonable, that 
can be said against it has been said at least fifty times 
over. The opponents number no more than one-third of 
the Senate at most, but they are not scrupling to delay 
—and, if they can, by delaying to emasculate—the 
ew policy, = a matter of ee importance 
and urgency, e t major1 their coun en. 
It is known that walks Hanahene ye and Clark, fee 
and Vandenberg talk endlessly the ordering of munitions 
for Britain in erica is at a standstill, but this does 
not influence them. It is not a pretty sight. Nor is it 
democracy, for while the principles of democr permit 
the minority to state its case they should forbid it from 
obstructing the majority. But it is an object-lesson to all 
those who, bemused by the benefits of federation, would 
import into ‘their constitutions the doctrine of the 
separation of powers. 


” * * 


Dock Labour 


Further evidence that the reluctance of the Govern- 
ment to adopt drastic labour measures is misplaced 
may be found in the welcome which the Liverpool 
dockers are extending to the new dock employment 
scheme. The country has long been clamouring for a 
to be taken to accelerate the turn-round of ships at the 
docks. At last an experimental scheme is to be in- 
augurated in the north-western region and ibly ex- 
tended later to the Clyde, from which Mr Bevin claims 
—‘confesses ’’ seems a more appropriate word—that a 
40 per cent. quicker cnaeeee should be easily 
obtained. The scheme, which has been worked out b 
agreement between the Ministry of Transport, the doc 
employers and the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, introduces two epoch-making innovations: the 
direct employment of dock labour by the Ministry of 
Transport and the abolition of casual labour at the 
docks, It is voluntary, but men who are unwilling to 
work under it must surrender their port registration 
books. It comes into operation at the beginning of the 
first pay week after March 10th, and every man who 
accepts work under it must take any employment offered 
him in connection with the handling of coal or cargo, 
clearance of débris, fire prevention, or any other work 
considered necessary for the clearance of the port area, 
‘‘without stopping to argue or waste time.” He ‘is 
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uaranteed ment for eleven turns weekly of four 
oe each, on must, if required, work this amount as 
a minimum with such additional turns, including Satur- 
day afternoons, as labour superintendent deems 
necessary and reasonable. There is additional pay for 
Sunday work. A system of a by results secure 
remuneration for extra effort. This labour force will be 
distributed to “approved employers” by the labour 
superintendent on Mehalf rt 
Master stevedores, master porters and other approved 
employers ” will be registered and will have to pay the 
Minister of Transport each week the wages ea 
by each man, plus a percentage to eredited to the 
management fund. They must also keep the Minister 
indemnified in respect of accidents and compensation 
schemes. They may not make charges in excess of those 
determined by the Regional Port Director, If the scheme 
proves successful and is extended, it will constitute one 
of the major steps in the direction of defeating the 
blocitade and thus of winning the war. If it survives the 
war, it will mark a very important advance in social 
organisation. 


~ * * 


Short Sight on Clyde 


It is now said that the bulk of the Clydeside dockers 
may have nothing to do with Mr Bevin’s plan to speed- 
up handling at the ports—though the Minister has said 
that it is to be extended, with modifications, from 
Merseyside. There may be good reasons which have not 
been stated. It may be that the resistance has been 
exaggerated ; and the acceptance of the plan by 600 
dockers at Greenock may give a lead to Glasgow’s 4,000. 
But, on the surface, it would seem as if the men of 
Britain’s largest unblitzed port were to show themselves 
equally oblivious to their own and the country’s 
interests. For generations, British dockers have been 
under-paid and under-employed. Now, when they are 
offered a minimum weekly wage of £4 2s. 6d. for 44 
hours, whether they work or not, with overtime pay, 
the Clydesiders, it appears, may refuse—simply because 
the pressure of work, for the moment, is such that there 
are plenty of jobs and plenty of pay for all. They claim 
special rights; and they are said to be unwilling to 
accept the obligation to work when and where they are 
asked. Their future, and that of their union, when the 
present system of casual labour takes on the evil shape 
of redundancy and only sporadic employment again, are 
left out of account. They apparently wish to benefit to 
the full from the national emergency that has dammed 
up the Clyde with ships in order to work as and when 
they please ; and the aspirations of all dock labour ever 
since the pioneer days of the eighties are apparently to 
be flouted. On the other hand, they told the King on 
Wednesday that they were doing all they could to speed 
the ships. This may be Mr Bevin’s first personal test. 
Labourtroubles have mostly been short-lived during the 
war because workers’ demands have been willingly con- 
ceded, but this is one case where, if a dispute were to 
develop, national well-being—which is wrapped up in 
ships and cargoes—would require a strong hand from 
Mr Bevin, in one or the other of his guises. 


* * * 


The East African Front 


In a week of continued successes in East Africa, two 
operations are probably the key te the next phase. In 
the campaign in Eritrea, the British column advancing 
on Keren from the north has captured “‘ an important 
pass covering the approach ”’ to the Italian stronghold. 
The natura] and man-made defences cf the town seem 
so far to have baffled a frontal assault, but a joint action 
with an offensive developing in the rear promises an end 
of the deadlock. In the south, while the cleaning-up of 
Italian Somaliland continues, new ground has been 
broken by a British advance inland from Mogadishu 
towards the frontiers of Abyssinia. While Allied and 
Patriot activity is developing satisfactorily in the Gojjam 
area, an advance from the south—where the Italians are 
already demoralised by the swift collapse in Italian 
Somaliland—would make the position of the Italian 
defenders in the north more hazardous, and by opening 
up the easiest and most straightforward approach to 
Addis Ababa, catch them in the rear as their comrades 


the regional port director. » 






that the problems of administering the vast areas which 
have passed from Italian sovereignty are growing more 
urgent is recognised in the announcement that those areag 
new controlled by Great Britain in East Africa are to 
be placed under the military eran of Lieutenant. 
General A. G. Cunningham, the Commander-in-Chief in 
East Africa. Although General Cunningham will not be 
faced immediately with a problem on the scale of the 
Italian settlers in Libya—where the maintenance of 
Mussolini’s agricultural colonies demands a regular out- 
lay on the part of the occupying Power—his di 

are fundamentally the same: to keep the peace and to 
render justice in an area where the rival claims of Italian 
colonists and native tribesmen are completely incom. 
patible. Given the complexity of the situation, it is good 
news that Sir Philip Mitchell, the former Governor of 
Uganda and Chairman of the Governors’ Conference for 
East Africa, has been appointed Political Adviser to Sir 
Archibald Wavell. Sir Philip Mitchell has an unrivalled 
experience in colonial administration and has a magnifi- 
eent record of devoted and intelligent service. 


* * * 


Settlement in Indo-China 


Vichy has given way in Indo-China, but only after 
the Japanese had applied the extreme threat of further 
war, The Japanese insisted that ‘‘ with 12,000 Japanese 
troops in Tonkin, a large air force at Hanoi, and war- 
ships off Southern Indo-China,’’ resistance would have 
been useless, and the French have complied, —— 
terms which are manifestly unjust. Some case could be 
made out by Thailand for possession of part of Laos to 
which the Thai people have a long-standing historical 
claim. The session pple of Cambodia has no justifica- 
tion, and France’s final readiness to concede it is a 
measure of the pressure to which Vichy has been sub- 
mitted. The French, whe claim that Thailand was the 
aggressor are still demanding compensation. Otherwise, 
the issue appears to be settled, and one more scene in 
the Japanese “‘ South Seas”’ drama is completed. Thai- 
land is cast for the part of grateful puppet, and Indo- 
China for the cowed neighbour. There is little reason 
to suppose they will not play their parts. Throughout 
the negotiation Japan has attempted to pin responsi- 
bility for Viehy’s hesitations upon the warmonger, 
Britain, and sensational rumours have been circulated 
from Tokyo concerning an Anglo-Chinese alliance and 
Chinese aid to the British forces in Burma. These tales 
are—perhaps unfortunately—only imaginative inven- 
tions, but they do betray Japan’s preoccupation 
with the possibility of Sino-Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion. China remains, as ever, the main obstacle to 
Japanese successes in other spheres, and it is perhaps 
with this and Russian support of China in mind that the 
Japanese and their able collaborators in Berlin are 
working for a Russo-Japanese understanding. If the 
Russians thought that a temporary agreement of this 
sort would entice Japan further south, they might pos- 
sibly concur. Signs of weakness on our part ean only en- 
courage both Japan and Russia, and in this contest Mr. 
Menzies’ speech on Pacific relations was, perhaps, some- 
what ill-timed. No one wishes for unnecessary suspicions 
in the Far East, but Japan’s activities are in all con- 
science suspicious enough. é 


* * * 


Land Use 


It is still not clear where the functions of the 
Ministry of Works and Building will end and those of 
the wider Ministry-to-be of Reconstruction begin, or 
what the relation of either will be to the War Damage 
Commission, In the House of Lords last week Lord Reith 
shed some light. His task, it seems, is to go beyond 
bricks and mortar. It will embrace land. The central 
theme of his statement, in fact, was the ‘‘ recon- 
struction of town and country” to co-ordinate in- 
dustrial, agricultural and transport development ; 
and it is a sign of the times that he was able to take 
central planning for granted. For over a generation, the 
advocates of a controlled system of land use which would 
provide for decent conditions of life, an efficient industry 
and a healthy agriculture have been swimming ag 
a tide of ugly and wasteful urban and industrial growth. 
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They were cranks in garden cities. But time was on 
their side. Neither in beauty and healthfulness nor in 
convenience or even econ did towns and in- 
dustries justify their unf progress ; and on the 
eve of the war, the Barlow Commission wrote finis to 
wrong thinking. Depressed areas ; cities ; the 
destruction of rural wealth and country amenities: by 
then these were plain enough evils for the Commission 
to call, with some caution, for the community to do 
something about them. The war itself added pointed 
riders. People and industries began to move for safety. 
Transport creaked. Cities were bombed. Ideas, too, 
unfroze and the gospel of the cranks was seen to be 
something strangely like common sense. Lord Reith’s 
first job is to fu the conditions for building up what 
has been broken down. The mere allocation of labour 
and materials for building is a duty that will outlast 
the war. But, even if hopes are likely to run far nd 
achievements, the researches of Lord Reith’s Ministry 
into the redevelopment of Coventry, Bristol and 
Birmingham and into the réle of compensation and land 
values in the process of restoration, based as they are on 
the conviction that the use of land henceforward will be 
guided by the State for the people, can put a solid 
bottom into the reconstructed society which Mr. 
Greenwood and his satellites, in consultation with other 
Ministers, are sketching out. 


* * * 


Protecting Members’ Seats 


As MrChurchill had said that a division on the House 
of Commons Disqualification (Temporary Provisions) 
Bill would be regarded as a question of confidence in 
the Government, no division was made, and the Bill has 
now gone to the House of Lords. A great many members 
of the House of Commons are still uneasy, however, in 
spite of the decision to appoint a Select Committee to 
inquire into the whole problem of offices or places of 
profit under the Crown, both in normal times and during 
a war. In the two debates, it was generally agreed that 
the present position is full of anomalies, not the least 
of which is that the simple test of remuneration does 
not apply: a Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds, for 
instance, is unpaid, but the office is the classic cause 
of disqualification; members ‘‘ resign ’’ by accepting it. 
The two main objections to the Bill are that it might dis- 
franchise constituencies and weaken the House of 
Commons in its essential function of criticism. But the 
argument of disfranchisement can hardly carry con- 
viction at a time when Parliament has exceeded its 
normal span of years, when by-elections are suspended, 
when new Ministers, who had no expectation of, or 
wish for, a political career, have to be found seats, and 
when local grievances and desires must give way before 
the national ieterails and the only reason for fearing 
any weakening in the power of the Commons to criticise 
the Executive would be if it were seriously thought that 
the Government might try to pack the House with 
nominees and placemen. Actually, as Mr Churchill said, 
“‘There never has been a Government which had less 
need to hire or suborn Members of Parliament to vote 
for them than this present Administration at this actual 
time.”” Any appointments made must, to be covered 
by the Bill, be in the public interest for the prosecution 
of the war, and a certificate to that effect must be 
obtained from the First Lord of the Treasury and laid 
before the House. There will, therefore, be ample oppor- 
tunity for Parliament to watch for and condemn abuses. 


* © * 


Placemen ? 


The White Paper (Cmd. 6255) giving the extra- 
mural activities of members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment certainly lends no support to the view that assist- 
ing the Government in Whitehall precludes criticising 
it at Westminster. It includes Mr D. N. Pritt among 
the 150 names of members helping the Government in 
a civil capacity, and no one could say that Mr Pritt’s 
membership of the Colonial Penal Advisory Committee 
has ever tempted him away from the Opposition lobby. 
The women members, with the exception of those with 
Ministerial duties, have been mobilised en masse to 
advise the Minister of Supply on salvage, but Miss Rath- 
bone, to take only one example, voted against the 

overnment after the debate on the Daily Worker. 


ployment of brains. Nor can it be seriously contested 
that constituencies dislike their representatives to in- 
dulge in non-Parliamentary activities. From the earliest 
days of Parliamentary representation, boroughs tended 
to return as members persons of importance and quality 
who could be relied upon to stand up for local rights, 
and electors now must surely see that their interests are 
best served if their representatives are, in Mr Churchill’s 
words, “‘ active living personalities.”’ 


* * * 


The Safety of the Union 


The South African Government has struck at the 
Ox-wagon group. No Government servant, including 
railway workers, will in future be allowed to be to 
this two-year-old organisation of racial extremists, This 
is not a question of democratic freedom. It was only 
confirmation of a supposed connection between the Ox- 
wagon group and the kindred racialism of Nazism that 
a recent raid on their headquarters discovered Nazi 
uniforms, arms and explosives ; and it is obviously im- 

ossible in time of war to tolerate a para-military troop 
in line with the enemy. The claim of Dr Van Rensburg’s 
followers is that the Ossewabrandwag (Ox-wagor 
sentinel) is purely cultural. Actually, even apart from 
its, hidden military character, the group is in overt 
opposition to the war. It was the Ox-wagoners’ attitude 
to recruitment which provoked soldiers on leave to the 
February riots in Johannesburg; and, although the 
soldiers were very properly punished for taking the law 
into their own hands, the impossibility of allowing the 
Ox-wagon group to continue scheming to take it out of 
the hands of Parliament and the people was made plainer 
than ever. Power was taken to deal with subversive 
associations and unauthorised drillings. The majority of 
General Smuts’s numerous opponents, who also oppose 
the war, refuse to march with the Ox-wagon, and ea 
will be widespread agreement in the Union that no com- 
munity can foster within it the seeds of its own 
disruption. 


* * * 


War Claims Delay 


Having passed the War Damage Bill, the House of 
Commons might well remind itself that the object of 
insurance is to obtain an indemnity for loss or damage, 
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and that a policy of insurance, however carefully drafted 
and beauti by pelaited is of little value unless claims 
are settled promptly and reasonably. It is necessary to 
emphasise this elemen point because holders of Com- 
modities Part 2 policies have had an ng but a satis- 
factory experience in the handling of their claims. In a 
number of cases, months have passed even before an 
assessor called to look at the oa a and the 
insured could do nothing but stand by the damage and 
grumble as he waited for the assessor’s visit. There- 
after there is often a considerable delay before any pay- 
ment is made on the assessor’s report, and more months 
go by with the insured out of his money and often seri- 
ously embarrassed. What is oa at the Govern- 
ment end all this time nobody knows. The claims are like 
a river which disappears underground, but will aoe 
come to the surface again in God’s good time. There are 
not enough firms of assessors being employed, and there 
is no reason why the numbers should not be increased 
by surveyors not usually engaged on fire claims. There 
may be a hold up at the Board of Trade after the 
assessor has reported. There is believed to be a consider- 
able hold up after that at the Treasury. Nor is this a 
special instance. Claims for ships and cargoes totally lost 
six months ago are only now being settled. No insurance 
company could keep going for five years if it treated its 
fire claims as the Eiceenmeane has been treating these 
claims for air-raid damage. 


_* * * 


Muzzles for the Muses 


The British Broadcasting Corporation is’ noted for 
the benevolent despotism and self-conscious respect- 
ability which are characteristic of an institution which, 
from small beginnings, has got on in the world. Never- 
theless, it comes as a shock to learn that the strict 
supervision which has hitherto been mainly confined to 
the manners and morals of the Corporation’s own staff 
has now been extended to the “ politics ” of its hired 
performers. The programme of the recent so-called Peace 
Convention was drawn in sufficiently general terms to 
attract the signatures of a remarkably diverse collection 
of possibly generous minded but certainly most undis- 
criminating people, including a batch of actors, band 
leaders, musicians, producers and authors who are well 
known on the stage and over the wireless. The ukase has 
gone forth. They are not to broadcast again. It will be 
admitted that the suppression of anti-war activities is 
necessary in wartime, and it would at once be conceded 
that the B.B.C., holding as it does a monopoly of the 
air, would have the right, even the duty, of refusing to 
permit the broadcasting of anti-war speeches or propa- 
ganda. But these are not speakers. Nor, so far as can 
be ascertained, are they propagandists or active poli- 
ticlans in any way. Over the air, they are performers 
pure and simple—some of them artists of distinction— 
and the fact that they may be sadly woolly-minded in 
their off time hardly seems the concern of the B.B.C. It 
may well be, of course, that the B.B.C. has not been a 
free agent in this matter. But, even if official wires have 
been pulled, the necessity of suppressing speech and 
opinion in wartime is too unfortunate for petty oppres- 
sions to be indulged in when they are neither necessary 
nor reasonable ; and all the B.B.C. has done in this cam- 
paign, which began with a stupid ban on the famous if 
pacific conductor of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, is to 
bring the Corporation into line with the self-important 
private firms and local authorities who have taken upon 
themselves the privilege of exercising a tyrannical in- 
tolerance which the Government itself, on behalf of the 
community, has expressly repudiated. 


* * * 
The Price War 


It has always been the aim of trade associations to 
make price-cutting a crime. Trade journals and asso- 
ciation officials are now pointing out that the war has 
almost done this by limiting supplies and imposing 
quotas. The results of the harsher side of war have 
been twofold. Bombing has driven small price-cutters 
out of business because of loss of business or stocks. 
But it has made traffie in stolen goods much easier, 
so that the one corner in which price-cutting can still 
flourish is criminal in law as well as in the eyes of 

respectable” traders. The Chemist and Druggist calls 
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for constant vigilance, nevertheless, on the part of the 


Propriet Articles Trade Association in maintaini 
prices and, margins; and the community will 


equal vigilance by its representatives to see that con- 


sumers do not suffer from this commercial clean-up. 
* * * 


Loyalties Again 


A Note in The Economist last week pointed to the 
practical problems arising from the fact that the Home 
Guard is enrolled on a voluntary basis and not enlisted 
under orders. The same difficulties‘ arise in the case of 
the Women’s Services. The ATS, WRNS, and WAAF 
are full-time bodies, but, like the Home Guard, the 
only contractual obligation of their members is to 
give notice before they leave. They can drift away after 
expensive training. They cannot be disciplined against 
their will because they can always resign. In general, 
there has been surprisingly little wastage; but their 
position, as auxiliaries to the fighting men, is unsatis- 
factory and anomalous. It is now being openly dis- 
cussed by ATS high command whether they should 
not be enlisted and be placed under military law. 
Certain medical benefits, open now to serving men, 
would then accrue to the women; and it would be no 
more unfair to make the change now than it was to 
embody the men’s territorial and auxiliary services 
when the war started. 


* * * 


The Statistical Black-Out 


The Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade 
announced in the House of Commons at the end of last 
week that no further statistics of the overseas trade of 
the United Kingdom would be published for the duration 
of the war. The reason given is that even in the 
attenuated form in which the figures have been issued 
for the past eighteen months they provide information of 
value to the enemy. The truth of this must necessarily 
be accepted. But has the value of the information to the 
British public also been assessed and a balance struck— 
or has it been lightly assumed that the only argument 
for publication is a long-standing tradition of no present 
value ? The services rendered to the common cause by 
informed public opinion in the economic sphere have 
been too great and too frequent to require any fresh 
emphasis. It may well be that more good than harm 
would be done, on balance, by risking a little benefit to 
the enemy if thereby the pressure of constructive criti- 
cism on the domestic war effort can be maintained. The 
overseas trade figures have possibly not been the most 
informative of the scanty series of figures remaining 
since the outbreak of the war. But the argument that 
has been used to suppress them could equally be applied 
to almost every remaining fact and figure. There are 
already signs of irritation in the Treasury with public 
discussion of the Budgetary position. Are the Exchequer 
returns to be the next victim ? 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The capture of Kufra by the Free French was a notable 
achievement. The attacking forces were few in number 
and had to face the hardships of a 500-mile desert march 
on scanty rations. Nevertheless, the few officers with 
their 100 Senegalese have captured both the fort and 
about 1,000 prisoners. 

* 


Except in special circumstances, 75 per cent. of the 
advances made by the Government to local authorities, 
whose income is insufficient, by reason of the war, for 
their purposes, will be considered as a grant and wil 
not be repayable. The total sum advanced amounts to 
£362,000. Applications are also under consideration from 
the 28 Metropolitan boroughs and 5 other authorities. 
Joint representations have also been received from 9 
county boroughs which have suffered severely from air 
raids, 

* 

It has been decided to extend summer time by one 
hour for three and a half months, from May 8rd to 
August 9th. This will mean that on the longest day the 
black-out period in London will not start till 10.57 p.m. 
and will end at 5.12 the next morning. 
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Unrest in the Netherlands 
(By a Dutch Correspondent) 


March 8rd 


T HE decline in the Dutch standard of living continues. 

Many sources of income have dried up ; for instance, 
the total amount of dividend in various forms, which 
was put at Fl. 122 millions (about £80 millions) in 1939, 
was estimated to have fallen to one-third in 1940; and 
the yield of the most important fishing market, 
Ymuiden, which was Fl. 6,600,000 in 1939, has 
amounted to barely Fl. 1,000,000 since the invasion. 
But the fall in the standard of living finds its 
sharpest expression in the growing shortage of ‘all 
kinds of commodities of general use. The consumption 
of bread has fallen by 15 per cent. and of coffee and 
tea by no less than 60 per cent. The amount of notes 
in circulation is still rising, so that there are more 
and more potential buyers of less and less commodities. 
Despite an extremely elaborate system of rationing—the 
bread card alone is almost a yard long—black markets 
are expanding to such an extent that the Dutch Com- 
missioner for Prices and Wages has had to create five 
special inspectorates to trace offences. To offset inflation 
the Germans are trying to “‘ sterilise’’ the floating pur- 
chasing power. The old income tax has been replaced by 
a new wage tax under which the total amount raised is 
considerably increased. For instance, unmarried people 
with a yearly income of £200, who used to pay £10 
income tax, have now to pay £15 wage tax. The same 
figures for married couples with two children are, how- 
ever, £6 and £8. Unmarried men earning £650 a year, 
who formerly paid £65 income tax, now pay £150 wage 
tax. The same figures for married men with two children 
are £60 and £68, The raising of higher taxes is one 
means of offsetting inflation. Another is the issue of 
semi-forced loans. In January a ten-year loan of FI. 500 
millions was issued bearing 4 per cent. interest. If it had 
not been fully subscribed, a forced 2} per cent. loan 
would have been issued. 

Traffic conditions have improved but are by no means 
satisfactory. During the invasion of Holland 1,400 barges 
were sunk, Some 600 have been repaired, but the severe 
winter has reduced canal traffic to a minimum, at a 
moment when traffic by rail is more and more curtailed. 
The use of petrol for private purposes is strictly for- 
bidden. No further permits are issued for the installation 
of wood-gas generators in motor cars, as wood and 
timber are very scarce. 

If the situation in the big towns is difficult, the farmers 
are hardly in a better position. The drastic reduction of 
the number of poultry from 22 million to 7 million was 
a severe blow for the small farmer. All farmers alike are 
heavily hit by the requisitioning of about 25,000 horses. 
The prices of horticultural products have risen and 
exports to Germany are on the increase, but the position 
of the producers has deteriorated, as all State subsidies 
have been stopped. It is important to note in this respect 
that the oniadae has undergone a further devaluation in 
recent months, as the Germans have decided to raise 
Dutch prices to the same level as the German. 

Financial and material difficulties hamper the recon- 
struction of the devastated parts of the country. The 
plans for the reconstruction of Rotterdam, where more 
than 70,000 people lost their homes, are not yet complete. 
The compensation scheme for those who have lost every- 
thing they has given rise to grave complaints 
and much discontent. Only the value for sale on May 9th 
—the day before the invasion—is compensated. is, 
to cite only one example, amounts to 27 per cent. of the 
costs of actual reconstruction in the case of Middelburg, 
where the Germans destroyed the lovely centre of the 
city by ruthless air bombardment. 

f they had not the hope of a German defeat, the out- 
look for the Jews would indeed be gloomy. As it is, their 


troubles are increasing. i Inquart decided in October 
that the appointment of Jews to new in the civil 
service was forbidden. In November, all Jews were dis- 
missed from the civil service—it was against this measure 
that the students of Leyden and went on strike 
which resulted in the closing of both universities. In 
December it was forbidden for all persons of German 
“blood ’’ to render personal services in households of 
Jews or where Jews were resident. On January 14th 
a special registration of all Jews was announced, and it 
is clear that, given sufficient time, the Germans will 
— the ruthless Nuremberg laws upon the Dutch 
ews. 

The decline of the standard of living and, especially, 
the growing cultural oppression have only led to an in- 
tensification of the hatred against the Germans and the 
Dutch Nazis, their willing tools. The Nationaal-Socialis- 
tische Beweging of Ir. Mussert still gets the full support 
of the Germans in its attempts to beat the stubborn 
Dutch into submission. The number of N.S.B. organisa- 
tions is increasing, and they are always exact counter- 
parts of the German ones. Its Agricultural Front is in- 
tended as the nucleus of a Dutch Reichsndhrstand. 
Furthermore, a Students’ Front has been set up. On 
many recent occasions, Mussert has declared that he 
would attain power in 1941. It is possible that the 
Germans will give him the same position as Major 
Quisling .— in Norway, but, if so, the Dutch 
‘* Fiihrer ’”’ will be in the same precarious position as his 
Norwegian colleague. 


Troublesome Subjects 


The members of most of the former political parties 
maintain a completely passive attitude. But even those 
who think that the occupation does not necessarily entail 
complete passivity are whole-heartedly anti-N.S.B. 
This applies in the first place to the Netherlands Union, 
de Nederlandsche Unie, led by the triumvirate—Lint- 
horst Homan, De Quay and Einthoven. Some months 
ago, its totalitarian programme was criticised unfavour- 
ably in this Correspondence, and it is only fair now to 
state that the Netherlands Union has developed into a 
centre of resistance against the Germans and the N.S.B. 
It has already more than 700,000 members, but its 
activities are severely curtailed by the Germans. It has 
not been permitted to form a Youth Organisation of its 
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own or a Defence Organisation, nor may it organise big 
meetings, and it is in order to avoid the dissolution of 
the movement that the triumvirate has been forced to 
make many verbal and other declarations of loyalty to 
the German occupier. ; 

In fact, the Dutch are os more and more trouble- 
some to the Germans. This applies to the 90,000 or 
more Dutch unemployed who are forced to work in 
Germany, 5,300 of whom had returned upon their own 
initiative by December Ist. It applies no less to the 
people as a whole. More and more people are convicted 
on the charge of distributing seditious amphlets, of 
listening to foreign broadcasts or of “ offending the 
German people and its ‘‘ Fiihrer.”” In December the first 
two death sentences were announced on a charge of 
sabotage. When in January three motor cars of the 
German Wehrmacht were “‘ damaged ”’ at The Hague, a 
fine of £1,000 was imposed upon a few people who were 
supposed “‘ to have viewed the action with satisfaction.”’ 
Last week, serious strikes and disturbances occurred in 
North Holland. Martial law was declared, and the 
Germans have imposed heavy fines on the cities of 
Amsterdam, Hilversum and Zaandam. E 

But the most irritating thing to the German mind 
must be the stubborn confidence of the Dutch in an early 





_ Allied a In an extensive report from Holland in 
a 


the Essener National Zeitung (January 6th) the Dutch- 
man was introduced as Mijnheer Kannietverstaan, ‘“‘ Mr 
Cannotunderstand,”’ who still foolishly believes in a 
British victory. In a speech at Amsterdam on January 
18th, Réver, Gauleiter of Weser-Ems, warned the 
Dutch, saying: “ Those who still believe in an English 
victory are completely crazy.’”? On the same day the 
Deutsche Zeitung in den Niederlanden wrote: ‘‘ We 
cannot understand what the Dutch are still waiting for. 
Germany’s victory is a question of fact for anyone who 
has an open eye for realities.”’ 

These Cosine utterances indicate the true sentiments 
of the overwhelming majority of the Dutch people. 


_ Indeed, this majority is perhaps apt to a certain over- 


optimism. It is reliably reported from Holland that 
people are sure of a complete German defeat in the 
coming summer. Radio Orange, the Dutch Government 
broadcast, has warned the Dutch that this over-optimism 
has perhaps been aroused by the Germans themselves, 
who are hoping to exploit the disappointment when the 
deliverance of Europe from the Nazi scourge takes rather 
longer. It is, indeed, one of the greatest difficulties of 
propaganda to the enslaved countries to ensure as far 
as possible that the whole people rises in revolt, not 
at the first, but at the best, opportunity. 


Currency War in China 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 
January 20th 


A NEw phase in paper money circulation by puppet 
regimes in China opened in January, 1941, with the in- 
auguration at Nanking of Wang Ching-wei’s Central 
Reserve Bank, which immediately started another 
currency war at Shanghai. The new bank embarked upon 
the issue of Wang dollar notes, printed in Japan, and 
declared legal tender for the Japanese-occupied areas of 
Kiangsu, Chekiang and Anhwei Provinces in Central 
China. The first week’s issue of the new notes aggregated 
W$6,400,000, and compared but poorly with the 
Ch$2,000 millions of genuine Chinese currency circulating 
in Central China, but it was higher than the maximum 
issue reached within the twenty months of its existence 
by Shanghai’s Japanese sponsored Hua Hsing dollar 
notes. In the hinterland of Shanghai, Wang Ching-wei 
officials and soldiers force the new money, in which they 
are being paid, upon the population, and Wang dollars 
are quick to trickle into the Western-administered areas 
ef Shanghai, where the Central Reserve Bank opened a 

ranch office on January 20th. Here at Shanghai Wang 
money may be used as legal tender in the French Con- 
cession Courts taken over by Nanking, and in payment 
of Customs duties as well as of all taxes, fees and dues 
exacted by the Nanking regime. 

Wang’s Central Reserve Bank claims a W$100 millions 
a ss whereof 40 per cent. is in gold and 
oreign exchange, but in the absence of clear accounting 


ing Government decreed that 
Wang money should rate at par with genuine Chinese 


& trustworthy auditing this is not believed in Shanghai 
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national currency ; though the former is not freely con- 
vertible at the latter’s exchange rate and the Ch i 
Government has ostracised Wang dollars. The British, 
American and Chinese banks refuse acceptance of, and 
the opening of accounts in, Wang dollars, while Chinese 
cushange ims trade them at a 15 per cent. discount 
against national caved Yet Nanking brings noe 
pressure to ‘bear upon Shanghai Chinese business, 

the probabilities are that in the moe. int the new puppet 
money will force its 5 4 into Shanghai in much the same 
way as the Peiping F.R.B. puppet currency was forced 
upon Tientsin. The Chinese National Government has 
ceased all support of the Shanghai exchange market, 
and threatens with one or all of three counter-measures 
—a lowering of Shanghai exchange rates, inconverti- 
bility of Chinese national currency and the issue of new 
convertible gold notes, and finally the i co- 
operation with Washington and London—of all Shanghai 
balances in Anglo-Saxon banks, with outgoings in foreign 
exchange to be subjected to a strict permit system. 


Counter Attack 


Chungking has, in fact, decided to prevent Wang 
Ching-wei, if not from acquiring with his new money 
substantial amounts of Chinese national currency, at 
least from selling the latter against foreign exchange 
derived from Chungking’s reserves. Undoubtedly, the 
accumulation of foreign exchange at the Chinese national 
dollar’s expense is one of the two chief aims of the Wang 
paper money issue. The other is the acquisition of easy 
revenue. Japanese military and business circles for a 
long time opposed Wang’s monetary venture, but Tokyo 
gave its consent as one of the prices of Wang’s signature 
beneath the treaties between Japan and Nanking of 
November 380, 1940. However, Wang’s note issue has 
been temporarily limited by Japanese military authori- 
ties to a total of W$300 millions, and is allowed to circu- 
late only in the three Lower Yangtze Valley Provinces. 
The Japanese military refuse access to Wang dollars in 
Hankow and all Hupeh, and also maintain throughout 
the Yangtze Valley the circulation of almost MY500 
millions of their military yen, now rating at Ch$1.60 
and constituting another serious obstacle to Wang Ching- 
wei’s currency enterprise. 

Influential Japanese military quarters continue to con- 
sider Wang’s Nanking regime and its note issue as one 
of Tokyo’s unlucky experiments, doomed to failure, and, 
therefore, are opposed to allowing him a free hand. 
Wang, on the other hand, attempts to overwhelm 
Shanghai and thus to qualify for more Japanese support, 
and for a revocation of the restrictions now imposed on 
his regime and his bank. In case Chungking should take 
one of the counter-measures under consideration, Wang 
threatens with an enforcement of complete foreign trade 
and exchange control at Shanghai after the North China 
pattern, a measure anticipated and authorised in the 
Nanking treaties of November 30th. 


Anti-Inflation Policy 
in Jugoslavia 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


February 24th 


Tue Jugoslavy National Bank appears to be taking 
stronger measures for the defence of the dinar. Dr 
Radosavljevic, who has been appointed Governor of the 
Bank, was Governor from 1935 to 1989 and only agreed 
to come back now on condition that a stronger currency 
policy should be adopted. 

Dr Radosavljevic is especially opposed to the heavy 
and increasing State demands on the National Bank. 
Before agreeing to accept the governorship again, he had 
some discussions with the Finance Minister with the 
object of obtaining guarantees in this respect. A special 
committee was constituted to deal with this matter. At 
the same time, the rise in prices is to be checked by a 
more stringent credit policy. The price control board was 
recently attached to the newly-created Ministry of 
Supply, and its chairman, Professor Javanovic, was 
appointed a member of the board of the National Bank. 

t is not yet clear how the Finance Minister will obtain 
the greatly increased sums required for the army and for 
munitions, nor whether internal loans can make up for 
the reduction in the help to be had from the National 


Bank. 
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German Europe 


Hermann Goering Reorganisation. — In 1937 the Her- 
mann Goering Works were founded with the relatively 
small capital of Rm.5 millions. They were intended for 
the exploitation of low-grade German iron ore after the 
private industry had refused to bear the risks of high 
cost production. In 1988 the capital was increased to 
Rm.400 millions, and an astounding process of expansion 
into the biggest vertical concern in Wiemany began. The 
Austrian Alpine Montan, the Reichswerke Linz, the 
armament works, Rheinmetal, coal and iron ore mines, 
building and shipping companies in Czechoslovakia and 
in Poland were added, when the blast furnaces in Salz- 
gitter began operation in 1939 and 1940. At the end of 
1940, the concern had developed into an unwieldy 
agglomeration of different industries in different 
countries. The whole complex mass of subsidiaries and 
requisitioned plants, factories and transport companies 
has now been reorganised. There is first the holding 
company, named Reichwerke H. Goering, presided over 
by Goering and managed by Secretary of State Kérner. 
The producing, manufacturing and other companies 
have been grouped as follows: coal, ore mines and iron 
and steel works form one group under the name of 
Reichswerke fiir Berg und Hiittenbetriebe ; armaments 
and machine works; and all the shipping companies 
chiefly engaged in the Danube shipping. These three 
groups form the largest German armament concern, 
employing some 600,000 workers in Germany. Shortl 
after the reorganisation the Alpine Montan, whic 
formerly belonged to the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, the 
biggest private coal and steel producer in Germany, 
a its capital from Rm.40 millions to Rm.180 
millions. 


* 


Foreign Workers in Agriculture. — At the beginning of 
the war, the shortage of workers in Germany’s agri- 
culture was officially estimated at 700,000. In the middle 
of January, 1941, the Reichsarbeitsblatt, the German 
Labour Gazette, stated that since the beginning of the 
war, 1,390,000 foreign workers had been employed in 
Germany’s agriculture. Of these 828,700 are Polish and 
French prisoners of war, and the rest comprises 469,000 
Polish civilians, 47,000 Italians, 32,000 Slovaks and 
small numbers of Hungarians, Yugoslavs, Dutchmen, 
and Flemish workers from France and Belgium. Employ- 
ing prisoners of war is naturally a temporary measure, 
and is coupled with an intensive training scheme for 
skilled agricultural workers, especially for the dairy 
industry. A special scheme has been developed which 
will ensure that all agricultural workers now serving in 
the Army will return to their occupation. 


* 


Oilseeds in Denmark. — Normally, Denmark consumed 
roughly 90,000 tons of vegetable oils annually, all im- 
ported from overseas. Denmark had a large oil crushing 
industry with an output of vegetable oils exceeding her 
consumption. A plan has now been made for cultivating 
oilseeds on a large scale sufficient to cover Danish home 
demand. It is planned to cultivate 300,000 hectares with 
oilseeds, an area roughly one-tenth of the country’s 
entire arable land. There are also schemes for establish- 
ing plants for producing fertilisers. 


* 


Coal, Iron and Steel in Belgium. — In October, 1940, the 
Belgian coal mines reported an output of 2,540,000 
tons against 2,230,000 tons in September. In April, 1940, 
output reached the record figure of 2,990,000 tons. Out- 

ut per man-shift has hardly changed from September to 


tober. It amounted to 736 kilogrammes, which is con-_ 


siderably lower than in 1989. The number of workers in 
October, 1940, was. 126,521. Pig iron and steel output is 
still far from normal. Output of pig iron in October, 1940, 
amounted to 116,300 tons against 255,900 tons in 
October, 1939. During the first 10 months output of pig 
iron amounted to 1,5 million tons against 2.5 million 
in the corresponding period of 1989. output of steel 

ts for the same periods was 1.55 million tons and 
2.43 million tons respectively. 
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Shorter Notices 


“Economic F ents.” Essays in Monetary Theory. 
By D. H. Ro son, P. S. (London). 234 pages. 
lls. 6d. net. 

In 1931 Professor Robertson published a collection of 
the most important of his writings up to that time under 
the title of ‘‘ Economic Fragments.’”’ In this book he 
repeats the process for a further decade, With the excep- 
tion of the first of these essays, entitled ‘‘ Mr Keynes and 
the Rate of Interest,’”? which derives from lectures given 
at the London School in the summer of 1939, all the 
contents of this volume have been published at least 
once previously. The collection is, to say the least, very 
welcome. That it should be possible is no mean test of 
Professor Robertson’s consistency of thought and his 
judgment in publication. Nevertheless, it is not the book 
most of us would have preferred. Professor Robertson 
stands with the greatest among economists of our day, 
but not since the revision of ‘“‘ Banking Policy and the 
Price Level,’’ made in 1932, have we had the benefit of 
his mind and judgment in a continuous argument. Pro- 
fessor Robertson is a great teacher, with a commendable 
preference for finding the truth about a subject rather 
than maintaining any thesis of his own; and alike in 
the broad surveys contained in this book—Modern 
Monetary Controversy, The State and Economic Fluctua- 
tion, British Monetary Policy, The Future of Inter- 
national Trade—and in more detailed studies like the 
first essay, his first concern is that we should get 
problems clear, positions charted, methods stated and 
terms defined. But Professor Robertson also has his own 
position in the search for a just mean between the treat- 
ment of industrial depression as a mere coil in “ the 
snake ”’ of symmetrical oscillation and as a symptom of 
“the worm ” of mortal disease; and he has his own 
method—a dynamic technique which, though a legiti- 
mate child of Marshall’s day, is also a blood-brother of 
the Swedish approach. Both require and deserve an 
independent expression of greater dimension than those 
of a single essay. Professor’ Robertson is an architect in 
firm foundations, fine lines, balaneed proportions and 
lively decoration. But these essays are only preliminary 
sketches of his analytical structure ; and now Govern- 
ment priorities have prohibited the erection of the real 
building until after the war. 


Books Received 


Trade Unions Fight—For What? By H. Tracey. (London) 
Routledge. 222 pages. 5s. net. 
Flight to Victory. By R. Walker. (Harmondsworth) 
Penguin Special. 126 pages. 6d. net. 

True and False Democracy. By N. Murray Bulter. (New 
ot Charles Scribner’s Sons. 111 pages. Mo price 
stated. 


THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the Brittsh Commonwealth 


SIXTH WAR NUMBER 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR MARCH : 


WAR ECONOMY AND FINANCE 
RECONSTRUCTION : _1.+-BUILDING 
NORTHERN IRELAND AND THE WAR 
THE AMERICAN ARSENAL 


Also Articles from Correspondents in Great Britain, India, Ireland, 
Australia, South’ Africa and New Zealand. 


Price &/= per copy or 2O0/= per annum. Post free 
ROUND TABLE WAR PAMPHLETS : 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, Newsagents, and 


MACMILLAN & CO.,,LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 | 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Stock Exchange in War 


[* time of peace, the Stock Exchange performs three 
or four main functions. It furnishes an apparatus by 
which savings can be invested in a form attractive to 
the saver and can be “dissaved” if he desires. It 
canalises the flow of capital into industry or national or 
local Government service. This it does directly through 
the ‘‘new issue market” and indirectly through the 
mechanism it provides for speculation, which is 
especially valuable in enabling new discoveries and in- 
ventions to be commercially developed. And it plays an 
important part in foreign exchange and the settlement 
of international indebtedness. 


In war-time, the activities of the Stock Exchange in all 
these departments have been seriously cribbed, cabined 
and confined. So far as the last-mentioned is concerned, 
they have, indeed, virtually ceased. Thanks to foreign 
exchange control, to “trading with the enemy” 
ordinances, to censorship and postal delays and to 
shipping risks, London has for the time being practically 
ceased to be an international market in securities. As 
for the settlement of Britain’s debts to other countries, 
while for a time the services of the Stock Exchange were 
available for the sale abroad of American dollar and 
other overseas securities, on condition that the foreign 
currency proceeds were placed at the disposal of the 
British Government, this type of business has now 
practically come to an end. 


The Government, by requisitioning from their owners 
British holdings of many hundreds of different American 
and Canadian bonds and shares and itself undertaking 
their sale, has by-passed the Stock Exchange, though 
this institution has of course enjoyed the not incon- 
siderable solatium of being entrusted by the ex-owners 
of these holdings with the reinvestment of the bulk of 
the proceeds of the sales. As our great national hold- 
ings of dollar securities have now been very largely 
liquidated, it must be long after the conclusion of peace 
before — considerable London market in them can be 
restored. 


The other main functions of the Stock Exchange— 
those concerned with the collection and investment of 
savings—have of course suffered less catastrophic dis- 
turbance from the war. But, even here, the disturbance 
is far from negligible. Save for Government loans the 
new issue market has virtually ceased to function. 
Except with Treasury consent, which is rarely given, 
new capital issues are forbidden. Even the industrial 
capital required for essential war purposes is commonly 
provided through other channels than the Stock Ex- 
change. Moreover, the Government’s policy of limiting 
industrial profits and of generally weighting the scales 
against investment in ordinary shares has hit the Stock 
Exchange in its most sensitive spot. With Excess Profits 
Tax at 100 per cent, industrial ordinaries are reduced, 
at the best, to the status of non-cumulative fixed interest 
securities. Shorn of their equity rights and con- 
sequently of their speculative attractions, it is small 
wonder that both the investors’ interest and the Stock 
oe turnover in ordinary shares have dwindled 
to small proportions. , 

It might be thought that the Stock Exchange would 
have found compensation in an increased turnover in 
the gilt-edged market, due to the ever-increasing flow 
of savings into Government loans raised for the financin 
of the war. This, however, is not the case. The Stock 





Exchange has played its part in stimulating the flow of 
private savings into successive war loans, but the 
service of acting as intermediary in the subscription of 
such loans involves no great volume of work and it 
must be admitted that the present policy of issuing war 
loans by the ‘‘on tap”? method provides less revenue 
for the Stock Exchange than the old fixed-amount fixed. 
subscription-period method. 

Add to these general considerations militating against 
an active Stock Exchange, the special deterrents to 
business which in recent months have resulted from 
military events in and around these islands—parti- 
cularly the intensive bombing of our big towns, the 
serious dislocation of telephone and transport services 
and their psychological repercussions—and we have a 
sufficient explanation of the present state of the Stock 
Exchange, which is that of an -institution working at 
well under 50 per cent. of capacity, with most of its 
constituent firms either running at a loss or precariously 
making ends meet. 

But enough of this dismal tale. What of the future? 
Is that any brighter? It is not easy to believe that for 
the duration of the war it is very bright. Stock Exchange 
activity is notoriously subject to violent and sudden 
fluctuations and there should be ups as well as downs 
in the future. A substantial recovery of turnover might 
well follow the modification of the 100 per cent. Excess 
Profits Tax, which many people expect to find a place 
in the coming Budget. Any step which in a measure re- 
stored the traditional attractions of the ordinary share 
—its equity and its inflation-dodging quality—would 
obviously stimulate public interest in such shares, even 
though (as would almost certainly be the case) the relief 
took a form which precluded any increase in dividend 
rates during the war. 

On the other hand, it seems more than probable that 
the developments of war finance may in the near future 
impose fresh restrictions upon Stock Exchange activity. 
The adoption of anything in the nature of a one 
savings plan would be almost bound to do so. Savings 
now invested through the Stock Exchange would auto- 
matically pass directly into, and be immobilised in, the 
Government securities established for the purpose. If, 
as some experts think, attempts were made on a large 
scale to evade the incidence of the compulsory saving 
plan by the selling of existing security holdings, it might 
even become necessary to introduce a system of permits 
without which sales of securities on the Stock Excha 
would be forbidden: That would add yet further to t 
ms of forms and formalities, the only major activity 
the Exchange has enjoyed during the war, and it would 
threaten to sweep away what remains of profit in the 
business. It is impossible to foresee to what lengths of 
financial control we may be driven before the war 38 
over. 


Some people might argue that the maintenance of @ 


Stock Exchange at all will be found to be a dispensable 


luxury. That, however, seems rather an extreme view: 
Even under war conditions, there are many cases 
which serious inconvenience and even hardship would 
arise were individuals denied all possibility of realising 
investments. In not a few instances punctual paym 
of taxes would become impossible, whilst, of course, 
closing of the Stock Exchange would necessarily pre 
clude the receipt by the Exchequer in cash form of & 
large proportion of the £80,000,000 annual revenue from 
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Death Duties. Traditionally, too, the existence of a 
freely functioning Stock Exch is an element in the 
maintenance of public morale. No excessive weight, no 
doubt, should be assigned to that argument, but it is 
nevertheless significant that even the totalitarian powers 
find it desirable to keep their Bourses working and to 
encourage the reope under suitable control of the 
Bourses in occupied territories. 

Let us, at any rate, close on a more hopeful note. The 
Stock Exchange authorities have found it possible even 
amid the distractions of war to formulate measures of 
reform which will go a good long way towards remedy- 
ing the worst abuses with which the pre-war Stock 
Exchange could be charged. The cutting of the com- 
mission rebates to ts is justified by the war-time 
increase in costs and makes the scheme palatable to 
members. But it is not the fundamental feature of the 
scheme. That consists in the unification of Stock 
Exchange practice throughout the country, and in parti- 
cular in the regulations and control of the whole agency 
system, with a view to eliminating altogether that 
ee and undesirable element which is so largely 
to blame for the orgies of uncontrolled speculation, 
which have been a recurring feature of stock market 
experience. 

With the bringing under control of the Stock Ex- 
change ‘‘ agent ”’ the way is paved for a tightening up 
of the qualifications for membership of the Exchanges 
themselves. The Throgmorton Street authorities have 
been at pains to emphasise that the new reforms “ have 
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nothing to do with the war,’’ since the discussions which 
have culminated in were initiated before the 
war. Yet in effect the Stock Exchange is a com- 
mendably tn with its post-war reconstruction. 

We do not what place will be od in the 
post-war economy to the security markets. ' 
scope will d on many factors, incl of course 
respective weights given to collectivism and privateenter- 
prise. Presumably there will for many years be greater 
economic control from the centre than there was before 
the war and a oe field of nationally operated enter- 
prise. Presumably there will be a further concentration 
of ind into large units. If so, there will be less room 
for speculation on the Stock Exchange than hitherto. 
That would accord with the current trend of public 
opinion, which pies nee condemns the excesses too 
frequently witne in the past, though one ventures the 
hope that the object will be rather to curb than to kill 
speculation, lest the gambler instinct be driven into 
underground and insanitary Is. 

It looks, therefore, as though the post-war Stock 
Exchange would be an institution in which purely specu- 
lative dealings will play a smaller and investment a larger 
part than heretofore. In view of the predominance of 
speculative dealings in the past, that probably means a 
reduced total turnover. It means, too, or should mean, 
corresponding changes within the organisation, fewer 
Stock ane members and still fewer but larger 
firms, and a higher standard of professional compe- 
tence—less quantity and better quality in fact. 


Finance and Banking 


Back to Abundance 


Conditions in the money market have, during the 
past week, reverted to their former abundance. 
Although the banks were called upon te pay £20,000,000 
in Treasury deposits after an interval of six weeks, these 
new —- only equalled the amount maturing dur- 
ing the week and, on this score, the bank cash position 
has been left unaffected. There appears to have been 
a temporary lull in the transfer of tax moneys, and 
Government deposits at the Bank of England are down 
by £2,898,000 over the week to last Wednesday and have 
fallen to the exceptionally low total of £11,737,000. The 
shift of funds to bankers’ deposits has been further 
swollen by an increase of £4,114,000 in the total of 
‘other securities.” The rise in bankers’ deposits for 
the past week amounts to £8,659,000, carrying their 
total to the comfortable figure of £125,381,000, The rise 
in this item would have been greater but for a some- 
what unexpected increase of £4,030,000 in the active 
note circulation, The previous return had shown an 
increase which was held to represent the greater part 
of the end-of-month expansion in the circulation, This 
latest expansion suggests that the secular trend in the 
note circulation has recently taken a sharp upward turn. 


* * * 


The Dollar Cost of War 


After the confusing array of estimates of British 
losses of gold and dollar investments since the beginning 
of the war to which we have recently been served from 
America, it is refreshing to receive the official data 
recently presented by Mr Morgenthau to the House of 
Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee. The follow- 
ing table shows the reduction in the gold and dollar 
exchange assets of the United Kingdom over the first 
sixteen months of war. The figures given are those of the 
British Treasury except for the estimate of private dollar 
balances which is taken from U.S. Treasury sources :— 


In million dollars 
Aug. 31, Dec. 31, 
1939 1940 
WOE cite sete Tt adategneinean aie — 
Official dollar balances ..............+s++s#++ 
Private dollar balances .............+++++s+++0« 545 805 
Marketable U.S. securities ............-..++ » 950 616 
ae and miscellaneous investments in as 


Total gold and dollar exchange assets...... 4,483 2,167 
How this net loss of $2,816 millions has occurred is 
shown in great detail in a table compiled by the U.S. 


Treasury, the Department of Commerce and the Federal 
Reserve Board on the basis of figures supplied by the 
British Treasury. This table, given in somewhat abbre- 
viated form, is as follows :— 








In million 
U.S. Dollars 
GOLD AND DOLLAR EXPENDITURE 

Payments to U.S. by U.K. on Government account. ... 1,880 
For private merchandise imports, shipping, ete. ...... 902 

eR to U.S. by Empire countries other than 
ois SNE CORI , nccictsccetnadsebnechederssns viesoschecenped 483 

Payments by rey excluding Canada to countries 
other than U.S. but requiring dollars or gold............ 775 
Withdrawal of capital .................0.cecceeeecceceeeneeeeees 7385 
PERSCOTO OUD 00 cesisiccivesnectodseddshubeces isvtesvedvessscsie see 71 
Total gold and dollar requirements ,................. 4,346 

GOLD AND DOLLAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts from U.S. by U.K. for merchandise, freights, 
CEB. cconcuncocecsoncccdsedonqnntsepab dents gestakbcoueegeseninennes 845 

2" from U.S. by Empire countries excluding 
Cole SUR COINS ssc iencaccccnsrensecngeciccasvasciqsenndapese 670 

Dollar receipts from Empire countries excluding 
Canada from areas outside U.S. .............ccceceeeeee 50 

Receipts from sale of Empire gold (new production and 
MeCN) vec ecocsccencvscsassecosccesocccssecsasneséegsveses 985 

Total gold and dollar receipts by Empire countries 
CmaMME COMA seccessessedncnssssrcccennioetsevacsoes 2,030 

Total drain of gold and dollar resources of British 
Empire excluding Canada .................sc00e00008 2,316 


To complete the picture, the following details should be 
given of the gold and dollar transactions over the sare 
sixteen mont riod between Canada and Newfound- 
oe on the one hand and the rest of the Empire on the 
other :— 


In million 

US. dollars 

Payments to Canada by other Empire countries ......... 930 
Receipts from Canada on merchandise and invisible 

MOCOUME o.. reccsccccrerccccrcsccscecnasesevess feasevuseeceegeceee 875 

British Empire deficit with Canada ............:.s<ssse0ee0s 555 

Canadian repatriation of British held securities......... 830 


Gold payments by British Empire countries to Canada 225 


These tables show what a painful reality lies in the fact 
that Canada is in the dollar and not in the sterling area. 
Our losses of gold and securities to Canada during these 
sixteen months were nearly one-quarter of our corre- 
sponding losses to the United States. The figures relating 
to our accounts with the United States are conservatively 
drawn, since the mental payments include an 
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item of $570 millions in respect of goods not yet deli- 
vered. Another item of $150 millions is in t of 
capital assistance to American firms, and d not, 
therefore, be classed with payments for merchandise 
imports. The “ capital ’’ item in the outgoings includes 
a sum of $800 millions withdrawn by Americans and 
others from sterling countries through the sale of free 
sterling to American importers. This is the first official 
estimate we have had of the turnover of the free sterling- 
dollar market during the whole of its existence. It con- 
firms the impression always held that at no time can the 
turnover in this market have approached the volume of 
transactions in the official market, though in retrospect 
the breach in our gold and dollar resources caused by 
the overlong tolerated existence of the free market must 
none the less be deemed regrettably large. 


* * * 


Record Treasury Bill Applications 


Last week’s tender for Treasury bills saw the 
applications at the highest figure ever recorded— 
£160,470,000. The applications three months previously 
also reached the exceptionally high level of £152,230,000, 
a figure surpassed only by last week’s total. It is there- 
fore evident that heavy maturities of Treasury bills held 
in semi-official quarters have just been renewed. Faced 
with this keen competition for bills—a competition 
which cannot be beaten, since these sterling area hold- 
ings of Treasury bills must be renewed regardless of the 
rate earned on them—the market syndicate had to be 
content with an allotment of only 15 per cent. of its 
quota, the lowest figure recorded for over a year. The 
growth in the competition of sterling area funds for 
investment in Treasury bills over the past year may be 
roughly measured by the reduced allotments of bills to 
this discount market. Taking the syndicate quota of 
£65,000,000 and applying to it the allotment obtained in 
each of the past thirteen weeks, the total of Treasury 
bills now outstanding and originally obtained by the dis- 
count market at the weekly tender is about £251,000,000. 
At the corresponding time of last year the comparable 
figure was £372,000,000. It may be assumed that over 
the intervening twelve months the applications for 
Treasury bills from London banks and firms outside the 
discount market syndicate (the “‘ outside ”’ applicants) 
have fallen appreciably. The applications from sterling 
area central banks and currency authorities are, there- 
fore, responsible for more than the falling off in bills 
allotted to the discount market. The position, from the 
point of view of the market syndicate, will be appre- 
ciably relieved after March 24 next, when £90,000,000 of 
Indian Reserve Bank funds, which are presumably in- 
vested in Treasury bills at present, will have to be with- 
drawn from the market in order to pay for the India 
Government stocks covered by the recent vesting order. 
So considerable a cut in the floating supply of sterling 
funds seeking short term investments should react 
appreciably on the allotments of Treasury bills to the 
discount market proper. 


* * * 


Chinese Exchange Precautions 


News received from Chungking this week suggests 
that the centre of the Chinese Stabilisation Fund’s 
operations may be shifted from Shanghai to the new 
inland capital of the Chinese Republic. To Western 
minds, the move seems to have been long overdue. 
Admittedly the Oriental subtlety, which can still regard 
the Sino-Japanese war as an “‘ incident ’’ and which has 
contrived some kind of working arrangement between 
the occupying. Japanese authorities and the Chinese 
Customs, has hitherto taken in its stride the minor feat 
of conducting the operations of the Chinese Government’s 
Stabilisation Fund from a Japanese controlled centre. 
But the difficulties of this particular arrangement have 
recently multiplied, partly owing to the inauguration of 
Wang Ching-wei’s currency last January (described in an 
article from our Shanghai Correspondent on page 308), 
while the threat of hostile developments in the Pacific 
obviously counselled the wisdom of shifting part of the 
Stabilisation Fund’s operations to Chungking. In this 
centre, the Central Bank of China, which acts as one of 
the agents of the Stabilisation Fund, will now buy and 

foreign exchange both at the official rate (for 
Government business) and at market rates. The head- 
quarters of the Stabilisation Fund committee will remain 
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at Hongkong, but it will now have Chungking as wel] 
as Shanghai and Hongkong as one of its alternative 
centres of operation. The open market rate remains 


steady at around 3yed. 
* * * 


Dearer Mail Transfers to South Africa 


From the beginning of this week the buying rate in 
London for bills on South Africa payable at sight was 
raised from £101 5s. 6d. to £101 8s. per £100 (South 
African). The basic telegraphic transfer rate remains un- 
changed at £101, and the latest alteration in the mail 
transfer rate has only been made to correspond with the 
longer average time now taken by mails between the two 
countries. The widening of the margin between the T.T, 
and the sight rate is merely intended to cover the in- 
terest on the additional period during which the buying 
bank in London will be out of its money. The balance 
of payments between South Africa and the United King- 
dom appears on the external evidence of the Reserve 
Bank of South Africa’s sterling assets, to be running 
against the Union—a surprising movement if we take 
into consideration the sales of South African gold which 
are now made direct to the Bank of England acting for 
the Treasury. The Reserve Bank’s sterling assets stood 
at £7,096,000 on the outbreak of the war, and rose to 
a peak of £8,995,000 last summer, They were then de- 
pleted by the redemption of the £7,900,000 sterling loan 
last July. But the declining trend of these figures 
has continued persistently, and the latest return avail- 
able, dated January 17th, shows sterling assets of 
£502,848 only. 


* * * 


Repatriating South African Capital 


It is difficult to reconcile this movement with the fact 
that we are purchasing the bulk of South Africa’s gold 
production, which is now running at the rate of about 
£110,000,000 a year. One important factor in the balance 
of payments between this country and the Dominion is 
the persistent repatriation to South Africa of South 
African gold mining shares previously held by British 
investors. The arbitrage in Kaffir shares between London 
and the Cape has for many months past been of a “‘ one 
way’ character, and, apart from these open market 
transactions, a considerable transfer of capital between 
the two centres appears to have been effected on the initi- 
ative of the gold mining finance houses. From the point 
of view of South Africa it is certainly good business to 
buy out the British capital invested in her gold mines 
from the proceeds of her sales of gold to the British 
Treasury. But it is doubtful if this factor alone can 


account for the dwindling of the Reserve Bank’s sterling * 


assets in the face of the substantial sales of gold—to sa 

nothing of diamonds, wool, and other produce—whic 

have been made by the Union. Part, at least, of the gold 
operations may be settled through direct inter-Govern- 
mental accounts which are not reflected in the Reserve 
Bank’s figures. 


* * * 


India’s Sterling Reserves 


The Finance Member of the Government of India re- 
ferred, in the course of his recent budget speech, to the 
impending utilisation of accumulated sterling reserves 
to repatriate the £90,000,000 of sterling debt covered by 
the last Vesting Order, He pointed out that the opera- 
tion would reduce the Government’s overseas obligations 
to the extent of well over £3,000,000 annually. Its com- 
pletion, he said, would still leave the sterling reserves 
of the Government in the neighbourhood of £60,000,000, 
a figure almost exactly the average maintained outing 
the last full pre-war year. The Finance Member showe 
by this estimate that an appreciable part of the Indian 
sterling securities which rae now been vested have 
already been repatriated as a result of the plans made 
last year to issue the rupee counterpart of any India 
Government sterling security. The latest Reserve Bank of 
India return, dated February 21st, shows balances ab 
and sterling securities held in the Issue and Banking 
departments at the equivalent of £43,100,000. It is 
evident, therefore, that the sterling to be disbursed by 
the Indian Government in respect of the securities to 
be repatriated will be some £7,000,000 less than the 
nominal amount of these issues now outstanding. 
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Rationalisation by Decree 


The Government’s decision to concentrate produc- 
tion in a smaller number of factories working full time 
instead of in a larger number running at part ity, 
is a move in the right direction which is long overdue. 
Its object is primarily to free labour for the war effort 
and, as it is an essential step to this end, it must be 
accepted by the investor, however unfortunate or in- 
equitable its results may be, That they will be inequit- 
able is certain, for one of the principal criteria in de- 
ciding whether a company shall work or close will be 
the state of labour supply in its district. For investors 
in general, that must be taken as a “bull” point since 
it increases our war potential, but at the moment it does 
little more than substitute one set of uncertainties for 
another. Except for the expert, it is very difficult to 
say, outside a few obvious leaders, what firms will close 
down, nor is it clear when, or how much, compensation 
will be oe a Beyond the fact that direct Govern- 
ment subsidy is excluded, everything is fluid and will 
remain so until each industry has made its arrange- 
ments. It cannot even be assumed with certainty that 
the total net profit available from any industry will be 
increased by the measure, and a ruling as to the applica- 
tion of E.P.T. will be an essential factor in determining 
what part of profit is retained for compensation to the 
unfortunate and remuneration of shareholders in the 
concerns which continue to operate. The immediate 
effect on share prices has been slight, partly because the 
move has been discounted by the selective buying whose 
start was mentioned in The Economist of January 25th. 
It seems certain, however, that, until the outlook clears, 
equities are likely to be rather depressed, outside the 
restricted circle of obvious leaders, who, themselves, 
may not altogether escape. 


* * * 


Selective Recession 


As compared with a year before, when almost every 
class of security, fixed interest and equity alike, was 
rising rapidly, the month just ended has made a rather 
poor showing. There is, however, nothing in the very 
moderate recession in prices, which it,brought to most 
securities, to cause surprise, still less despondency. The 
chart of weekly averages of The Financial News indices, 
appearing below, presents in fact a more “‘ normal ”’ 





FIXED-INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 =100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 





appearance in the past few months than the rather 
exaggerated movements of the first year of war. It was 
suggested in The Economist as long ago as November 
28rd that stock markets were entering a new phase j 
that the effects of changes in national policy with regar 

to the supply of materials and labour would hence- 
forth be more important, and that E.P.T., while it 
might in some cases cushion the effect of falling earn- 
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Investment 


deaseas cadigiimeeataceamans on they 
rises in so as 

were a reaction to a fall in the real rate of 
interest. Since then, the yield on 2} per cent. Consols 


month in the latter figure is from 6.26 
stantial response to the = of war, the now chronic 
uncertainty as to the policy of the men of Vichy, and 
the many doubts as to what the next few months will 
bring in new imposts and restrictions on industry. 


* * * 


Cautious Reinvestment 


Actually, the proportion of the month’s decline 
which can ae be attributed to these causes is 
relatively small. The aggregate loss in value is some- 
what over 4 per cent., according to The Financial News, 
and rather under 3} per cent., if The Actuaries’ 
is taken. The details of the latter show that over 
the decline is due to ae setbacks in cotton shares, and 
in gas and railway stocks. These three items account 
for some 10 per cent. of the total index, and they have 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 
(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) Tied por cont 
Group and Number of 
Securities Feb. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | June | Feb. 
27, | 31, | 28, | 25, | 27, | 26, : 
1940 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1040 | 1940 | 1961 

















24% Comsols.........ccccceescee 132-0 |186-9 |187-5 |187-4 | 3-38 | 8-53 | 3-25 
ome Corporations (4)...... 128-2 {127-5 {128-3 {129-3 | 3-63 | 8-79 | 3-60 
Invest, Trust Debents. (5) |114-6 |108-7 |108-5 |111°7 | 4-00 | 4-16 | 4-19 
Distributive Debentures (9) |104-6 |101-7 |103-7 |101- 4°14 | 4°60 | 4-28 
Distributive Preference (22) | 71:2 | 61-9 | 63-1 . 4-86 | 6-44 | 6-16 
Total Indust. Pref. (101)., | 97-0 | 88-8 | 90-9 | 91-2 | 4-62 | 5-52 | 4-98 
Insurance (10)..,........+.0.0++ ‘3 | 86-1 | 88-4 | 85-9 | 4°17 | 6-23 | 4-77 
n m Trusts (9) 86-8 | 82-0 | 82-7 | 83-3 | 6-61 | 6-64 | 7-07 
CD skin dcs tétdniedeewiss *1 | 60-1 | 47°5 | 46-8 [10-15 [21-21 |12-50 

Cotton (5)........cccsecerevenees 32-0 | 22-6 | 23-2 | 20-5 | 2-67 | 4-11 | 3-44 
GO aii sbbesedieslicisnnsectes 81-3 | 64-9 | 61-2 | 55-9 | 5-88 | 7-00 | 7-25 
Total Productive (90) ...... 65-0 | 53-1 | 54-7 | 62+7 | 5-86 | 9-35 | 4-68 
Home Rails (4)...........+..... 57-2 | 33-6 | 35-1 | 31-6 | 3-67 {11-64 | 0-36 
Total Distributive (29) | 45-6 | 34-3 | 34-7 | 33-5 | 5-61 | 8-73 | 5-81 

7 i *7 | 67-3 | 58-4 | 67-0 | 5-61 | 846 | 6-3l 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL (159)| 60-6 | 49-5 | 50-8 | 49-1 | 5-71 | 9-O1 | 6-40 


fallen by about that percentage. More moderate de- 
clines in bank and insurance shares are only partially 
offset by a rise in investment trust equities, which, after 


the customary time lag, are now entering on a ae of 
improvement, the rise being shared by the debenture 
stocks of the group. Other changes are small in amount, 
but it is worth noting that both home corporations and 
industrial preferences have ene against the 
trend of gilt-edged, thus further reducing the yield 


TYPEWRITERS FOR NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


H.M. Stationery Office ask all owners 
of typewriters to offer for purchase 
any which they can e. are 
urgently required for work of National 
importance. Offers of machines not 
old and in good 
working order should be made at 
once to :— 

THE DIRECTOR OF SUPPLIES . 
H.M. Stationery Office, Princes Street, S.W.1. 


State name of maker, model and whether you 
to sell or loan. 
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margins. Incidentally, the first-class corporations, 
covered by this index, are now well above the levels 
of a year ago, while miscellaneous industrial debentures 
and preference shares are on the point of making good 
the falls of the spring. All these changes have special 
explanations which have much more to do with the 
general development of Government policy than with 
events on any battle front. Since these developments 
appear to be on the lines of securing a real increase in 
our war effort, it must be assumed that, however un- 
fortunate for certain classes of share, they are good for 
investors as a whole. This supposition finds some re- 
flection in the fact that it remains very difficult to buy 
any considerable amount of stock without forcing up the 
price. Holders of the recently vested dollar stocks are 
investing the proceeds very slowly. Whether the private 
individuals, who must hold a substantial part of the 
India loans, to be paid off in a fortnight’s time, will be 
equally patient is doubtful, but these will, probably, look 
to a mixture of gilt-edged and second-line fixed-interest 
stocks for replacement, thus affording little support to 
equities. 





* * * 


Broker and Client 


The proposals for Stock Exchange reform, com- 
mented on in The Economist of February 15, have been 
given a sufficiently good reception to encourage the 
publication of a scheme, whose adoption in toto would 
have very important effects. This is for the concentra- 
tion of all settlement and accounting in a special 
department of the London Exchange, leaving the broker 
free to act solely as an expert in investment. It would, 
when in full operation, result in very material saving, 
to be used either to reduce commissions or to improve 
service. It would, however, also mean that all com- 
munications to the client, apart from the giving of 
advice and the taking of orders, would come, not from 
his broker, but from an unknown official, who would, by 
definition, deal with many more individuals than the 
broker, and who would find it difficult, to say the least, 
to keep track of the very special requirements of in- 
dividual clients. It may be said at once that this scheme, 
in its fullest form, is far from having secured official 
sanction. It will require a good deal of education of 
clients—and indeed of brokers—before it can become 
acceptable, or even workable. The scheme was first put 
forward for use in the event of an emergency and some 
of its provisions would be useful in such a context. Some 
will also fit in well with the famine of suitable employees, 
which threatens to become acute. This may well ex- 
pedite the adoption of changes on the lines of those of 
the past two decades which, unnoticed by the investor, 
have helped to prevent a rise in charges, but it is very 
doubtful whether anything like the full advantages of 
even a partial centralisation of accounting could be 
reaped in war-time, when the substitution of machines 
for ledger clerks might well prove impossible. Such 
changes need call for no real sacrifice by investors, but 
they would be facilitated by a greater attention to detail 
in giving orders. There is plenty of room for improve- 
ment in the brokers’ service, but progress entails the co- 
operation of both company managements and clients. 


Company Notes 


Courtaulds’ Preliminary 


Courtaulds’ preliminary statement for 1940 shows a 
further encouraging advance from the setback of 1938. 
Net profits, after depreciation ‘and fees, but before taxa- 
tion, have risen from £2,572,512 to £38,291,892. An 
increase in tax liability, which is up from £991,257 to 
£1,764,808, has more than kept pace with higher revenue 
and, with a net payment of £230,000 on preference capital, 
the surplus for ordinary stock is reduced from £1,821,255 
to £1,296,584. This sum, however, represents an increase 
in the earned rate from 8.2 to 9.4 per cent. The alloca- 
tion to contingencies is increased from £161,939 to 
£185,737 and the carry forward is slightly higher at 
£323,007, against £316,160. Detailed comment must wait 
oe the issue of the report, especially on the treatment 
o Continental investments, but it is clear that, taxation 
apart, the rise in costs has been rigidly controlled by 
the company during the past year, and that output has 
very substantiaily increased. In the current year, much 
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on Government policy regarding its investments in the 


United States, The company’s scientific staff is actively . 


Calendar Year 
1938 1939 1940 
£ Salle £ 
BIRD. sccieppideadsese 473,842 2,572,512 8,291,892 
Income tax and 
Prtemesansceses coe 121,577 991,257 1,764,808 
Net pref. div. ...... 290,000 260,000 230,000 
Ordinary capital :— 
Earned ......050-0000 62,265 1,321,255 1,296,584 
BS ce ical ah hnes 696,000 1,128,000 —1,104, 
Harned %..........+: 0-4 8-2 9-4 
| fy, RRERERSESOE + 7 8 
Reserve§  ........+0+ Dr.621,938 161,989 185,787 
Carry forward ...... 284,844 316,160 823,007 


y After depreciation, excise duty and fees. § From stocks 
and insurance reserves in 1938 to contingencies 1939 and 1940, 


pursuing the production possibilities of new types of 
fabric, and it is possible that further significant strides 
will be made away from dependence on cotton and 
woollen textiles. At 27s. 10}d. ex dividend, the £1 
ordinary stock yields £5 14s. 9d. per cent, 


* * * 


Electricity Supply 


It is to be expected that provincial and home 
counties electric supply companies will have made a rela- 
tively better showing during the past year than those 
situated in London, where both evacuation and bomb 
damage have affected revenue. In fact, no very marked 
contrast is provided by the accounts of City of London 
Electric Lighting and Midland Counties Electric Supply, 
both of which present their reports for the calendar year 


1940. Gross revenue of the former company from sales of . 


current declined from £870,579 to £856,877 ; while 
receipts of the latter from subsidiaries, including trac- 
tion companies, fell from £396,976 to £865,400. With a 
moderate increase in both cases in generating and 
management costs, net profits of City of London amount 
to £77,079 against £103,759, and, after reducing the total 
ordinary dividend from 7} to 7 per cent., and meeting 
1 per cent. of this payment from reserve, the carry-for- 
ward declined from £106,010 to £100,289. Midland 
Counties Electric sustained a setback in equity surplus 
only from £228,627 to £212,342, which, grossed up at 
the higher standard rate of tax, is equivalent to a rate 
of 12.8 against 11.7 per cent. Thus, the 8 per cent. 
ordinary dividend, which is maintained, is amply covered 
and, after allocating £70,000 against £71,485 to reserve, 
the carry-forward is raised from £16,354 to £20,696. The 
stability of earnings maintained by both concerns during 
war is a good omen for further progress of the electric 
supply industry when peace is restored. The market dis- 
tinguishes sharply between their prospects, however, for 
Midland Counties £1 ordinary stock, at 88s. 6d. ex divi- 
dend, yields £4 15s. 5d. per cent., while City of London 
£1 ordinary stock is quoted ex dividend at par. 


* * * 


The Barker Group 


After the dismal results forecast and realised so far 
by the leading London department stores, the ‘decision 
of John Barker to maintain the ordinary dividend at 
the 10 per cent. paid in the previous year must be doubly 
welcome to shareholders. The net profits figure provided 
in the preliminary statement does, of course, show 4 
sharp reduction from £306,664 to £196,897. After meet- 
ing the usual allocation of £10,000 to staff funds and the 
service on preference capital, the surplus for ordinary 
dividend is, consequently, reduced from £250,489 to an 
estimated £140,722. In 1939-40, however, the 10 per cent. 
dividend was covered by an earned rate of 29.4 per cent., 
and, after the decline of the past year, a rate of 14.7 per 
cent. still provides an adequate margin. After reserving 
£30,000 for general purposes, the carry-forward is almost 
unchanged at £205,828. Since building has ceased, no 
allocation is made to reserve for rebuilding of premises 
against £100,000 in the previous year. But for this 4 
drastic cut in dividend would have been probable. To 
some extent, no doubt, the Kensington Tigh Street 
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profited last year from loss of business 
ord Street stores, and their immunity from bom 
damage has permitted the maintenance of reserves, 
It is also possible that the sory igh level of stocks a 
year ago played its part in the - Despite the rela- 
tively satisfactory revenue earned last year, it is clear 


that income must be increasingly affected by limitation 
of supplies and by rising taxation. So far, company 


has been able to adapt itself readily to changing condi- 
dean, and the £1 ordinary shares, at 27s. 6d., offer the 
satisfactory yield of £7 5s. 5d. per cent. 


* * * 


Two Oil Reports 


Since the outbreak of war, the accounts of oil com- 

ies have tended to appear increasingly late, and it 
is, therefore, scarcely surprising to find that, of the two 
latest reports, that of Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields relates 
to the year ending June 30, 1940, and that of Canadian 
Eagle Oil to the calendar year 1989. Anglo-Ecuadorian 
enjoyed a satisfactory rise in net trading income, after 
United or taxation, from £274,450 to £341,847 
and in total income from £297,201 to £862,057, thus 
reversing the declining trend of the three previous years. 
Moreover, the figure for net operating income is struck 
after deduction of £40,000 for contingencies. The equity 
surplus, at £215,456 against £170,141, an increase 
12.1 to 17.6 per cent., provides generous cover for the 
10 per cent. dividend, and, after the allocation of £50,000 
to general reserve, the carry-forward is still £15,456 
higher at £112,504. The most important balance-sheet 
changes at the end of June last were reductions in 
debtors and in cash holdings, the funds released helping 
to raise investments in British and Dominion Govern- 
ment securities by nearly £100,000 to £615,825. The 
Canadian Eagle accounts for 1939 show a fall in income 
from dividends of some £158,257 to £521,185. Of the 
decline, £105,000 is represented by deduction of British 
income tax. The net fall in total income is less severe, 
since a modest profit has been made from oil trading 
operations, due mainly to Canadian Eagle control of the 
crude output of certain Venezuelan oilfields. Thus, gross 
income amounts to £553,705 against £611,413, and the 
free surplus shows a decline only from £408,245 to 
£374,164, thanks to a redistribution of management 
expenses within the group. The ordinary shareholders 
receive 6d. a share, as in the two previous years, and the 
carry-forward is raised from £425,210 to £436,140. Sub- 
stantially lower oil stocks and higher debtors in the 
balance sheet are accounted for by sales of Eagle Oil 
and Shipping oil stocks, in the United Kingdom at the 
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London 


on Tuesday, but there was considerable 
interest in Austrian 4} per cent. and 


repurchase on the liquidation of the Board. The explora- 
tion work of the company in South America has been 
considerably reduced since the outbreak of war, and the 
purchase and sale of oil ents between Eagle Oil 

and Shipping and Mezican Eagle Oil remain in 
pending the of the p ies of the latter com- 
y by the Mexican Government. The Anglo- 
£1 ordinary stock, at 19s., s 


£10 10s, 6d. per cent., while Canadian Eagle i 
shares of no par value stand at 8s. 10}d., 
£5 18s. 2d. 
* * * 
United Serdang Recovery 


A considerable improvement is shown by United 
Serdang earnings for the year to August 31, 1940, which, 
before taxation, have risen from £179,161 to £344,026. 
After allocation of £30,000, against £35,000, for taxa- 
tion reserve and of £25,000, against nil, for estate de- 
preciation, the equity surplus shows an increase from 
£71,193 to £181,108, and the ordinary dividend is raised 
from 5 to 9 per cent., the level distributed in 1987-38. 


Years ended August 31. 
1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 
UNIS 6 cline coh hetienueemiabinoek 226,082 179,161 344,026 
N.E.I. tax, and 22,201 39,656 188,428 
Estate and plant deprecn 43,666 24,812 35,490 
Tax reserve and N.D.C. 30,500 43,500 89,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
Baa MON i ccccvcsesiscccesiecs 129,715 71,198 131,108 
TREE casera Hinscamiensidbiniinness 128,005 71,164 128,005 
Barned %  ooccecsececeecvees 9-2 5-0 9-9 
WEEE + pedbnaghahibeashedaied 9 5 9 
Carry forward _.............+. 94,544 04,574 97,587 


The better trading results of the past year are mainly 
due, as is pointed out by the chairman, Mr. H. Eric 
Miller, in his speech circulated with the report, to the 
higher exportable crop of rubber and to the improve- 
ment in the average net sale price from 8.73d. to 10.49d. 
per lb. The company is, of course, hampered by scarcity 
of shipping space and by loss of continental markets, in 
particular for palm oil. Despite increasing taxation, a 
reasonable margin of' profit should be assured, at least 
while the prosecution of the war continues to necessitate 
a high rate of rubber absorption. The liquidation of 
stocks in the post-war world must depend upon future 
agreement between the Rubber Reserve Company and 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee. United 
Serdang 2s. ordinary stock, at 1s. 1ld., yields £9 7s, 5d. 
per cent. 


EXCHANGES 


pressed. Shipping and electrical supply 
shares were in demand, but, among 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


Desrire disquieting news from the 
Balkans and the announcement that 
unessential factories at home are to be 
closed down, markets showed consider- 
able resistance, both before the week- 
end and during the past week. This has 
been particularly true of the gilt-edged 
market. Among industrial equities, all 
sections suffered a number of small 
losses, and business was on a very 
modest scale. Commodity markets were 
also quiet, and the oil market showed 
some weakness on account of its geo- 
graphical interest in Balkan develop- 
ments. 
* 


Price changes have been few in the 
gilt-edged market, which showed great 
firmness in face of various alarms, In 
fact, 24 per cent. Consols pit 4 on 
both the first two days of the week, 
and Local Loans also improved by the 
same amount. There was support for 4 
per cent, Funding on Tuesday, and 
Indian issues were steadily in demand. 
In the foreien bond market, pessimistic 
trade ‘orecasts continued to cause de- 
frossion in Brazilian bonds, while on 
Monday Japanese issues were mainly 1 
ca eet hata in the ro a oss 

8 ially m — gian 44 per 
cent, bonds were sold, easing 1} points 


Czech 8 per cent. loans. 
* 


Selling of home rail stocks continued 
to be the rule. A number of preference 
issues were quoted lower, but the brunt 
of the movement was taken by the 
junior issues. Thus, Great Western 
ordina lost point on Monday, 


followed by } point the next day, while 
Southern preferred shed 1 point, fol- 
lowed by $ point. Among foreign rails, . 
Canadian Pacific ordinary moved un- 
certainly. 


The conspicuous feature of the 
industrial market was the small amount 
of business passing. Price movements on 
the whole tended downward, but no 
very marked movement took place in 
response to the d of Trade 
announcement of an active policy for 
closing down unessential works. Despite 
the fact that few market leaders can 
be directly affected, uncertainty as to 
the implications of the scheme, especi- 
ally in respect of compensation, led to 
falls in such important issues as 
Courtaulds, which had been buoyant on 
the profits Sguree ao cammens, 

oolworths. ore the announce- 
ee the tobacco leaders showed a 
general weakness, and textile 
group, excepting Courtaulds, was de- 


. thoug 


general industrials, such leading issues 
as I.C.I., Dunlops and Lever and Uni- 
lever were sold in a small way. 

* 


In the kaffir market, the tone was 
firm, despite a paucity of business and 
a few notable declines. West Wit Areas 


. lost ground on balance, and losses were 


sustained by Sub Nigel, ** Sallies ”’ and 
Grootvlei. e loss of } by Crown 
Mines, before the week-end, was made 
good — the current week. Other 
a markets remained quietly firm, 

Rhokana, among copper com- 
panies, eased 4 on Tuesday. There was 


(Continued on page 816) 
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Cotton Industry’s Problems 


The affairs of the cotton indu: 
esting sidelight on the problems by the proposals 
for concentrating production announ this week by 
the President of the Board of Trade. Some three weeks 
ago the Cotton Controller warned the spinning and 
manufacturing employers and the trade unions con- 
cerned that owing to the heavy demands on shipping 
the amount of raw cotton available during the next few 
months would have to be severely reduced, and he —. 


throw an inter- 


ted that the representatives of the industry sho 

avaniese some scheme for reducing production. It was 
generally agreed amongst the interests affected that the 
curtailment of output should be on a spread-over basis, 
but it was then reported that this proposal was not 
acceptable to the Controller. In the middle of last week 
the Controller advised individual spinners concernin 

the licences for the use of cotton that would be avail- 
able during this month. Employers fully engaged on 
Government contracts secured practically a full allow- 
ance, while firms engaged on the manufacture of goods 
for home civilian use were given a very small supply; 
and it was realised by the industry that, in most sections, 
a substantial amount of machinery would have to stand 
idle, while some mills would have to be stopped. For the 
time being fresh business has been brought to a stand- 
still, for, in consequence of the curtailment of cotton 
supplies, delivery dates for existing orders have been 
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pushed further ahead. It is estimated in Lancashire that 
some thousands of operatives will be released for the 
Forces and munition work, but the trade unions are 
afraid that there might be a time-lag between the cessa- 
tion of employment in the mills and the absorption into 
armament factories. The employers are concerned with 
the effect upon their financial position, and it is held that 
some scheme of compensation should be arr 
the owners of mills that are compelled to close down, 
In a statement issued on Wednesday, the Cotton Board 
suggested that the Controller should suspend the issue 
of new priority directions for a brief period except 
urgent orders, and that operatives thrown out of w 
this month should not treated as ordinary 
employed, but drafted to other cotton employment 
reserved for it. The Board further suggested that 
scheme to carry out the slimming process should include 
a compensation scheme to be prepared jointly by the 
Board and the Employers Organisations and submitted 
to the Government. In the meantime, discussions con- 
tinue to take place between the Controller and the 
directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Cotton Asse 
ciations with regard to the decision of the Ministry of 
Supply that the Government should in future be the sole 
importer of raw cotton. It has been suggested that if it 
is not possible to use the old-established merchanting 
organisation, then Liverpool and Manchester firms 
should work on a commission basis as a temporary 
measure. : 


s 


GRE 
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Datty AVERAGE 50 ComMoN SrTocks 





Destination (Conversions Excluded) 








little business among tea or rubber Year UK me. Fae a 
shares, though such price changes as Feb. 20 |Feb. 21|Feb. 22|Feb. 24 |Feb. 25| Feb. 26 , t : > aan 
occurred were mainly for the worse. 94-50 | 05-00 | Closed | 95-90 | 96-80 | 96-90 ‘41 (New Basis) 217,059,624(a) 2,549,103 Nill 
' : ; ‘ *40 (New Basis) 55,914,878 226,046 §=@Nil 
Allied Sumatra and Anglo-Dutch both (a) 41 (Old Basis) 216,953,842(a) 2,600,000 Nil 
suffered small losses. At the beginning 1941 High: 105-80. January 10. Low: 92-40 ‘40 (Old Basis) 52,308,497 Nil Nil 
of the week the oi! market was down February 14. (a) George Washington's birthday N «B . Cc Excl 
on mews of the German invasion of a ee ( 6 — 
ulgaria. Losses of ss were suffered by . 
, Bo ; £ Pref. Ord, 
Shell Transport and Burmahb . oil Total share dealings: Feb. 26, 380,000; +41 (New Basis) 217,059,624(a) 8,541 2,180,562 


ordinary, while Anglo-Iranian ordinary 
was ys lower. A firmer tone prevailed 
later in the week, though there was 
some selling of Trinidad issues. 


New York 


310,000. 


Feb. 27, 310,000; Feb. 28, 410,000; 


Mar. 1, 140,000; Mar. 3, 330,000; Mar. 4, 


Close Close 
Feb. Mar. 


25, 4, 
1941 1941 


"40 (New Basis) 52,557,006 235,687 3,349,781 
*41 (Old Basis) 216,953,842(a) Nil 2,500,000 
"40 (Old Basis) 51,925,000 22,500 360,907 

** Old Basis ” includes public issues and issues to 
shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis” is all new capital in 
which permission to deal has Po a) Less 
£1,600,000 repayments of Nati Savings Certifi- 
cates 4 weeks to February 22, 1941. 


Close Close 
Feb. Mar. 


25, 4, 
1941 1941 





Boru before the week-end and during 
the current week, the undertone on Wall 
Street was nervous and business was at 
a minimum. Encouragement which in- 
vestors drew from the settlement of the 
Bethlehem Steel strike before last 
week’s close was short-lived, and the 
redominant influence remained that of 
oreign political developments. Senti- 
ment was depressed by the entry of 
German troops into Bulgaria, and dis- 
uieted by continued tension in the Far 
jast. On Tuesday, big orders for Wool- 
worths and U.S. Steel and a number of 
smaller investment buying encouraged 
a moderate rally. This movement was 
not continued in mid-week, despite a 
firm opening. 

The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 98 per cent. of capacity 
against 97 per cent. in the previous 
week. 


New York Prices 


Stanparp Statistics INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 





Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 


26, 


11, 18, 
1941 | 1941 | 1941 


Low | High 
Feb, | Jan. 








76-7 | 73-3 | 75-8 
665% |6-48% |6-30% 


* 59 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 22. (6 . 8. 
{e) Feb. 11 as 





1. Railroads Celanese of A. 23} 234 
Balt.& Ohio .. 3% 34\Chrysler ... 66) 66 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. 24% 24 \Curt. Wr.‘ A’’ 264 26 








Illinois Cent. . 6 63| Eastman Kdk. 1304 128* 
N.Y. Cent. ... 12§ 12$/Gen. Elec. ... 3824 323 
Northern Pac. 64 6 |Gen, Motors... 43} 424 
Pennsylvania. 23 23 |Inland Steel... 77}? 75 
Southern ...... 12} 11%/Int. Harvest 48} 47 


2. Utilities, etc. 
Amer, Tel, ... 160} 160] 
Amer. W'Wks. 5 54 


Pac. Light. 36} 36'|Nat- Distillers 214 20 
Pub. Sv. NJ... 26 26} = 


Sthn. Cal. Ed. 258 25ileeece Docbuck 72 Tet 


Liggett Myers 90 89} 
Nat. Dairy ... 1383 13 


United Gas ... Shell Union . 11} 11 

3. Commercial and Socony Vac... 8 88 
Industrial Stan. OU N.J. 34) 34 

Amer. Metal... 17} 17 |20thCen. Fox 6 6 

Am, Roll. Ml... 134 134/U.S. Steel --» 50} 67 

Ausconds =” 239 ailWeolwontae,, sof sb 

naconda .... 2 2 ‘ oolwo! oes 
RS 21 aitlynoun Sheet 35 3332 


Capital Issues 


Week endin Nominal Con- New 
March 8, 1941 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
To the Public ......... Nil ee Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil su Nil 
By 8.E. Introduction Nil pas Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil 0 Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t... 4,601,914 a 4,601,914 
3% Defence Bondst(s) 4,661,000... 4,661,000 
24% Nat.War Bondst 46,694... 46,694 
Ditto, 2nd issuet(w).. 8,926,937... 8,296,937 
3% Savings Bondst(t) 4,919,564 - 4,919,564 
+ Week to February 25, 1941. } Week to 


February 25, 1941, making total since June 25, 
£444,408,002. (s) Total sales to February 25, 1941, 
£230,630,055. (t) Total sales to Feb 25, 1941, 
£51,199,206. (w) Total sales January 2, 1941, to 
February 25, 1941, £93,812,169. 


Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
1941 (New Basis) ... 219,608,727(a) 219,608,727(a) 
1940 (New Basis) ... 408,897,557 56,142,424 
1941 (Old Basis)...... 219,453,842(a) 219,453,842(a) 
1940 (Old Basis)...... 405,063,630 52,308,497 


ee en -— ere en Ta 4 ET OOrTt 


Shorter Comments 


Canadian Pacific Railway.—Gross 
earnings, January, 1941, $14,685,000 
($12,245,000); net earnings, $2,666,000 
( $1,829,000). 


Abbey Road Building Society.— 
Profit 1940, £1,396,849 (£1,514,829). 
Dividends to shareholders, £1,271,589 
(£1,348,090). Reserve Fund No. 1, Nil 
(£200,000). Reserve Fund No. 2, £9,731 
(£9,811). Carry forward, £252,338 
(£103,509). Advances, 
(£6,280,666). Total assets, £49,835,096 
(£51,401,462). Shareholders received 3} 
per cent. tax free from January to 
August 3ist, 1940, and 3 per cent., tax 
free, from September to December 31st, 
1940. 


Celanese Corporation of America.— 
Net sales, 1940, reached record of 
$44,510,651 ($35,478,947). Tax provi- 
sion, $5,424,954 ($2,363,782). Net earn- 
ings, $6,376,896 ($6,374,100). Cash 
dividends on common stock, $1.25 (50 
cents). Scrip dividends 8} shares for each 
100 held. Earned surplus forward in- 
creased by $2,104,408 to $12,048,828. 


Metal Industries Ltd.—Metal Indus- 
tries will proceed with the acquisition of 
the Ordinary and Preference shares of 
Sentinel Wagon Works. Metal Industries 
offered 4s. 3d. for each 68. Preference share 
and 2s. 3d. for each 2s. Ordinary share. 

International Paint and Composi- 
tions. — Net profit, 1940, £208,145 
(£208,823). Ordinary dividend remains 
at 20 per cent. for year. 


t 


1940, £714,745 * 
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Rise in Shipping Costs 
The war has 
<< tes. So far as gn these . 
ight ra w are were 
increased by ah puna for officers by £3 per 
month for crews on 
of £2 per month for both officers crews was ted 
on January Ist, 1941, in order to reduce the g i 
the wages paid on British and allied ships. Al h the 
monthly rate of pay for A.B.’s has risen by 88.2 per 
cent. aver the pre-war wage of £9 12s. 6d. In addition to 
the increase in wage costs, the price of stores, provisions 
and repairs has shown a marked rise. The cost of marine 
insurance has also recorded a heavy increase, though the 
excess over the rates ruling in September, 1939, is re- 
funded to shipowners by the Ministry of Shipping. The 
cost of war risk insurance, which is borne by the 
Government in the case of requisitioned vessels, has 
risen from 2 per cent. for 91 days, or 8 per cent. per 
annum, at the outbreak of war to the current rate of 
7 per cent. for 91 days or 28 per cent. per annum. As 
a result of the rise in costs, freight rates have been 
advanced considerably. While the tramp freight rates 
charged by the Ministry of Shipping are not published, 
the Pascual of Shipping estimated that those charged 
by neutral owners last year averaged 113 per cent. more 
than in 1939. 


* * * 


Income from Shipping Services 


The annual report of the Chamber of Shipping, pub- 
lished last week, contains the usual estimate of the 
value of the export of shipping services, In the table 
below, the export of shipping services in reeent years is 
shown side by side with the excess of merchandise im- 
ports over exports :— 


Excess of Imports Export of Shipping Services 
over Exports Total % of import surplus 
£ million £ million 
1929 382 130 34 
1931 407 80 20 
1987 432 115 30 
19388 387 90 23 
1939 400 100 25 
1940 661 200 30 


The estimated increase in the total of gross freights, 
less expenditure abroad, between 1939 and 1940 has been 
substantial; indeed, the value of the export of shipping 
services covered nearly one-third of Great Britain’s 
adverse balance of trade last year. True, shipping costs, 
as is shown in the previous note, have recorded a marked 
advance since the outbreak of war, but these were chiefly 
met in the United Kingdom. 


* * * 


A New Salvage Campaign 


The Controller of Salvage is appealing for an in- 
creased effort by housewives to save and sort their waste- 
paper, metal, bones, rags, foodwaste and torch batteries. 
Last year 800,000 tons of waste material, enough to 
make 100 shiploads, were salvaged and sold for 
£2,200,000. It included 250,000 tons or 40 shiploads of 

aper, enough, metal to build 16,000 tanks, and enough 
itchen waste to feed 100,000 pigs. Mr. Judd, however, 
is of opinion that more could be done, and he is going 
to extend the principle of compulsion to the smaller 
urban districts with populations between 5,000 and 10,000. 
To the 28 unpaid district advisers are to be added 65 
assistants ; area transport officers are to help councils, 
and 30 plants for concentrating kitchen waste into 
pig and poultry food are to be established. The ees 
of Sunnie hopes that it will not be necessary to ma 7 
it a penal offence for housewives not to py | unete 
paper, metal. and bones, but it complains that - we 
much waste paper is at present spoilt by bo hro os 
away with other refuse. Before applying compuision : 
housewives the Ministry would be well advised to apply 
more detailed compulsion to local authorities, ate y 
to carry out their salvage duties, but to make - owe 
to housewives that they are carrying them out. It 1s Dy 
no means for a busy housewife to maintain one 
five different receptacles and sort out everything as 


council circularised its householders telling them 
exactly what it wished them to do and explaining % 
The of Salvage can hardly hope to stop 


age 
paign to 
keep abreast of such gossip. Untrue stories should he 
denied as soon as they begin to circulate, and the 
foundation for those which are true should be as 
promptly removed. 


* x *, 


Documentary Films for the Export Trade 


Although the use of documentary films in trade pro- 
motion began before the war, it is likely to be used 
increasingly for this purpose in the future. The British 
Council, in co-operation with the Board of Trade Press 
Office, is prepared to sponsor the production and show- 
ing of cocpmpentiony: es dealing with industries engaged 
in the export trade. For some years the British Council 
has used films in its work of making British life and 
achievements better known abroad, and this experience 
should be of great value to the ot trade. It is pro- 
posed that the general theme of the films should show 
the enterprise, technical progress and resources of British 
industry. The object of the films is to provide a back- 
ground for our exports as a means of creating an interest 
in them ; treatment would aim at creating and holding 
the interest of general audiences. A film would be spon- 
sored only if the Films Committee of the British Council 
were satisfied that the subject would lend itself to sym- 

athetic treatment. By the arrangement made with the 

oard of Trade, the Council would be willing to bear 
about four-fifths of the costs of making a film for an 
Export Group, or the industry it represents, if the 
Group agreed to contribute the remaining one-fifth. The 
Council would supervise production and bear all costs of 
distribution. The Council is in a position te arrange wide 
theatre and non-theatre showing abroad through both 
commercial and other channels. There is every hope, 
with the weight of British Council experience behind it, 
that this experiment in assisting British industry abroad 
should succeed. 


* ae * 


Milk Production Costs 


The Oxford Institute of Agricultural Economics has 
just published a pamphlet summarising its report on the 
costs of milk production from October, 1988, to 
September, 1939. It shows that until the trend was 
reversed by war conditions, a decrease in these costs 
was in guages. Returns were obtained from 882 whole- 
sale and 47 retail producers, and from 123 producers of 





Costs or Mitk Propvcrion PER GaLiuon, 1988-39 
382: Wholesale, 123 Graded and 47 Producer-retailer Farms 





tuberculin-tested milk, referred to as the “ graded ”’ 
producers. The average number of cows per head in each 
of these categories was 82, 80 and 37 respectively, and 
the total quantity of milk produced was 11,807,000 
gallons, of which 55.1 per cent. was produced in the 
summer. The cost of production of summer milk was 
4.87d. or 40.41 per cent. lower than that of winter milk 
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in the wholesale group; 5.12d. or 37.54 per cent. in the 
graded and 4.8d. or 33.41 per cent. in the prod 
retailer group. Gross and net farm costs were 1d. per 


gallon lower than in the preceding 
sale and producer-retailer groups 


the graded group, where they were 

2 Indeed the decline in the comparative costs of 
producing tuberculin-tested milk is one of the features 
of this last pre-war year, and augurs well for the 


before. 


ibd. per gallon in 
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ucer- 
in ‘the whole- 


er than ever 


future. It will be seen from the table on page 317 that the 
— producers’ gross and net farm costs were actually 
o 


‘wer in 


1988-89 than those of producer-retailers. 


The decline in the quantities of food consumed, and 
ially of concentrates, was greatest in the graded 1940 


group, One because the production of premium A 


milk is 


ducers working under ordinary commercial conditions. 


The average yield per cow 


the wholesale group, 1.71 gallons in the graded and 1.84 


gallons in the p 


winter 1939-40 the reduction in milk costs was not main- 
tained. The cost both per cow and per gallon of all 
foods in the wholesale group was higher than in either 
of the two preceding winters, and so were all other 

S yield per cow fell from 1.58 to 1.50 gallons 
per day. Figures for the whole year are not yet avail- 
able, but it seems unlikely that yields can have been 
maintained in the face of the shortage of concentrates, 
and the rise in costs seems likely to continue as part of 


costs, while t 


the gencral rise in the price level. 


increasingly undertaken by average pro- a... 
WOE. crdscrises 
r day was 1.77 gallons in November ....... 
December ....... 

“ = . . . 1941. 
ucer-retailer group. Unhappily in the Sei =... 


Retail Sales in January 


The average daily value of total sales over ¢ 
counter in January, as recorded in this week’s Board 
Trade Journal, was virtually the same as a year 
it showed a decline of only 0.8 per cent. As the 
panying table shows, the rise in the value of food 
which accounted for 62 
offset a fairly substanti 


In view of the rise in food prices duri 
the volume of sales last January was probably well below 
the level of a year ago. In the case of other merchandise, 
the decline in the volume of sales must have been vy 
considerable, for a large proportion of the goods 
were no doubt subject to 
stocks (at cost) of non-f 
January was 20.2 per cent. higher than a year ago ; but 
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r cent. of the total t 
fall in non-food salen 7 


Percentage Change from 


preceding Year 
Food and Other 

Perishables Merchandise 
vosyeest ooebes + 5:4 +21-0 
peed icecesae —11°5 + 67 
ee eee eeeneeeee “ 5:2 +20-9 
vagtipodnne ese — 0:8 + 18 
sapsesesnscene + 0°8 — 6-7 
etinde vaveceses + 5:8 — 8-8 


the past year, 


urchase tax. The value of 
merchandise at the end of 


their volume was probably appreciably smaller. 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Tin prices showed another sharp drop 
on February 27th, falling by £5 5s.- 
£5 10s. to £264 10s.—£265 per ton standard 
eash. Since then fluctuations have been 
within narrower margins and prices for 
cash and futures have tended to be closer 
together. On Wednesday the price per 
ton of standard cash closed at £266 10s. to 
£266 15s., while the three months quota- 
tion was £266 5s. to £266 10s. The 
wholesale prices of bacon were revised 
with effect from March 3rd. The price 
of Wiltshire cut sides rose from £5 13s. 6d. 
to £6 5s. 6d. per cwt. and for gammons 
and hams the rise was from £5 18s. to 
£6 lls. 6d. per cwt. Details of the 
advance in retail prices are expected to 
be announced before March 10th. A 
further reduction of 2s. 6d. per 120 in 
the price of eggs is promised after Easter, 
but it is expected that this will be the 
last reduction to be made this year. 


Feecing-Stuffs Ration Halved.— 
In a statement made by Mr. Tom 
Williams, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Agriculture, he 
announced that the feeding-stuffs situa- 
tion, especially as far as cereals are con- 
cerned, was so serious that it would be 
necessary to make es further reduction 
in supplies on April Ist. Poultry- 
keepers are the chief victims of the 
shortage and the ration to be supplied 
in April will be sufficient to feed only 
one-sixth of pre-war laying flocks of 
poultry. It is considered desirable, in 
view of the shortage of feeding-stufis, 
that pigs should be marketed at lighter 
weights during the next few months, so 
as to reduce the number of pigs to accord 
with the decreased supplies of feeding- 
stuffs. To encourage farmers to make 
this reduction, the prices of certain classes 
of pigs were raised on March 3rd, though 
it is announced that they will be lowered 
on April 28th, and again on June 16th. 
The unit value of feeding-stufis ration 
coupons is to be reduced from 1 ewt. to 
4 cwt., although additional supplementary 
coupons are to be issued to mitigate the 
effect of this reduction to dairy herds, 
working horses, approved pedigree animals 
and selected poultry stock. Farmers 
selling home-grown grain will receive 
sufficient coupons to give replacement on 
a ton-for-ton basis. 


Reduction in Cotton Supplies.— 
Business has been thoroughly dis- 
organised by the reduction in the amount 
of raw cotton allowed to spinners. It is 
understood that broadly speaking licences 


for March have been cut by 30 per cent., 
compared with February. Mills entirely 
engaged on Government contracts have 
received a full allotment, but production 
for export and the home trade is bound 
to be severely reduced. Numerous spin- 
ners of yarn have refused to sell, but some 
fair lines have been put through in fine 
Egyptian qualities. A large demand has 
been met with in piece goods, but here 
again contracts have been few and far 
between as most manufacturers have 
refused to sell. Some Government orders 
have been given out, but, business in goods 
for ordinary civilian use has been at a 
standstill. 


Oils and Fats Prices Unchanged .— 
Official maximum prices of controlled 
vegetable oils, marine oils and animal fats 
in operation during February are to be 
continued throughout March without 
alteration. In conjunction with minor 
changes in preceding months, this pro- 
vides a certain degree of stability not 
unwelcome to the manufacturing industry. 
Edible oils required by manufacturers of 
margarine and cooking compounds are in 
good supply. The calls upon them, 
however, may not be so heavy in the near 
future as a result of the increase in the 
proportion of butter in the fats ration 
operating from March 10th. 


Coffee Prices Fixed.—The Minister 
of Food has made an Order controlling 
the retail price of coffee from March 3 Ist. 
The maximum price for dearer blends is 
to be 2s. 8d. per lb., but retailers must 
also stock cheaper blends at not more 
than Is. 8d. per Ib. Unroasted coffee 
beans may be sold at 2d. per lb. less. The 
wholesale price is not controlled, but has 
been rising steadily. At the beginning of 
the year the price of Costa Rica, medium 
to good, was £85 to £115 per cwt., while 
on March 4th it was £30 higher at £115 
to £145 per ewt. 


Smaller Newspapers.—The  con- 
sumption of newsprint is to be reduced 
once more from March 16th, and it is 
likely that further cuts will be made in 
the course of the next three months. 
The effect of the present cut will be to 
limit the penny daily paper to 32 pages 
for six issues, and other papers will have 
their allocations reduced accordingly. 
This decision of the Newsprint Supply 
Company has been taken ‘at the request 
of the Government in order to make 
further reductions in imports of pulp, 
pulpwood and newsprint. 





RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 








je Week ended |From Aug.1 te 
ariety 
cam PEP a |e Te 
1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1041 
° 825 | 560 
Brazilian ° 
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WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended /|From Aug.1to 


From 
("000 quarters) Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
lo, 22, 24, | 22, 
1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1041 











N. America ............ 584 442 | 13,931) 11,415 
Argentina, Uruguay 127 152 | 12,587) 5,331 
EEE.  snccep deeens oot? ee 612t| ...* 
FREESE ju ot 114) 420 
Danube and district rane si 4,436) 182 
Other Countries ...... bee ous 345)... 


* Unobtainable. t Incomplete. 
Source: The Corn Trade News, 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended |From Apr. Ito 





From 
(000 qusrters) Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
15, 22, 24, 22, 
1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 











* Not received. + Incomplete since January 4, 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 
* THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE tNDEX 
(1935 = 100) 






= 
1941 1a 
7| 108-1! 102 7} 102-0] 102-9 


171 0 170-2) 169 5' 170-2 
132-7, 132 2 133 2 132°3 


> 
28, 

lyav | 1941 1941 
2/1138 1' 105-7 108-7 
207-3! 122-9'171 8 1668 I71-4 
175 1 106 @ 137 5 132 8 133°3 
* Highest ievel reached during the 1v3z-37 recovery 


25, 26, 
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BORAX CONSOLIDATED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting of Borax Con- 
solidated, Ltd., was held, on the 4th instant, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C. Mr. D. Abel Smith (the chair- 
man) presided. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: The profit and loss account in its new form 
clearly shows all the chargeable disbursements, which now in- 
clude the pensions and grants reserve, provision for depreciation 
of buildings and plant, debenture interest and premium on the 
debenture sinking fund policy. After their deduction the net 
profit for the year under review amounts to £265,828, repre- 
senting an increase of £38,504 over last year. Adding to the 
above profit the amount brought forward from 1939, the total 
to be dealt with is £517,170. From this we have to deduct pro- 
vision for British taxation £150,487, consisting of an appropria- 
tion. of £75,000 from profits, together with the sum of £75,487 
to be deducted from the dividends paid and proposed. This 
leaves a balance of £366,788. 


THE DIVIDENDS 


We have already paid the sum of £44,000, less income-tax, 
on the 5$ per cent. cumulative preference stock. Also an interim 
dividend of 8 per cent. on the preferred ordinary stock was 
declared on November 12, 1940, and paid on December 7, 1940, 
absorbing £18,000, less income-tax, and we now propose the 
payment of a final dividend of 8 per cent. on the preferred 
ordinary stock, which will absorb a further £18,000, and to pay 
a dividend of 7} per cent. on the deferred ordinary stock, 
representing the sum of £97,500, less income-tax. These divi- 
dends, subject to the resolution being passed, will be paid to the 
stockholders on March 18th. After providing for these payments 
amounting, less income-tax, to £102,068, the balance to be 
carried forward is £264,670, an increase of £18,828 on the pre- 
vious year. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


We have written off from the buildings, plant, etc., account 
the sum of £74,988. The buildings and plant have been main- 
tained in good repair out of revenue. 

The capital amortisation fund now stands at £428,190, repre- 
senting to-day’s surrender value of our policies with the Sun 
Life Assurance Company for the redemption of the first deben- 
ture stock. 

You will notice a new item, war contingency reserve—£50,000, 
which takes the place of the special reserve account for like 
amount figuring in our previous balance-sheet, a sum which had 
been set aside in 1987 under exceptional circumstances to meet 
abnormal conditions. These have now arisen, and we have to 
envisage the possible depreciation of assets in subsidiary com- 
panies situated in territory at present occupied by the enemy. 

We have made full provision to cover floating assets, viz., 
stocks and debts in enemy and enemy-occupied territory, but 
we think it a wise precaution to earmark the above sum of 
£50,000 in case of damage or prejudice to the fixed assets so 
situated, and are of opinion that the aforesaid sum should prove 
full cover for the land, plant and buildings involved. 

The next item, taxation reserve, £276,511, amply covers the 
company’s liability to British taxation. While a growing and 
heavy burden, we must, however, consider ourselves fortunate 
in earning the profit shown and contributing our share to the 
sinews of war until British victory is assured. 

Turning to the assets side of the balance-sheet you will find 
@ number of slight variations accounted for by trade exigencies. 

Principal item to show an increase is that of stock at mines, 
actories, warehouses, etc., which is up by £170,000. A propor- 
tion of this is accounted for by the increased costs of freight 


MR D. ABEL SMITH’S ADDRESS 


and war risk insurance, but the main cause is the necessity under 
present conditions of carrying far larger stocks of both crude 
and refined material, distributed over a number of strategic 
points to ensure under all circumstances regular supplies to our 
customers. These stocks are taken at cost or under and conzist 
of material in current demand. The increase represents a neces- 
sary and wise precaution in our business interests. 

In common with other trading concerns, we have had to face 
increasing difficulties during the past year, but the diversity 
and elasticity of our trade has again been proved in the steady 
demand from the many industries dependent upon us, as also 
by the application of our products in several new directions. 


BORAX IN AGRICULTURE 


With regard to agriculture, the closing of several continental 
markets, which had shown great promise prior to the war, has 
delayed what might have proved a notable increase in the world 
sales for this purpose. There is scope for a better appreciation 
of the value of Boron as a plant food and of the need for its 
inclusion in properly balanced fertilisers as distinct from its 
unquestioned utility to cure specific Boron-deficiency diseases. 
The United States and Canada have given a lead in this direc- 
tion and the outlook continues very promising. 

Regarding our investment in the United States Potash Com- 
pany, the mines continue to develop in a most satisfactory 
way, and the business is growing in strength under the same 
enterprising but prudent management. While present conditions 
prevail that company will play a more and more prominent part 
in the supply of a vital fertiliser to meet their domestic require- 
ments. The investment, which to-day yields a very satisfactory 
return, should further increase steadily in value as that business 
develops. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


The conditions are too obscure to hazard any prediction. It 
must be borne in mind that the past year’s accounts include 
eight months of trading with certain countries not then occupied 
by the enemy. We have since had to deal with more restricted 
markets, and trade conditions are necessarily dependent upon 
current events. So far as practicable we are endeavouring to 
lighten the calls for shipping space on this country by supplying 
direct from our American factory to a number of overseas 
markets. Suffice it to say that for the five months since Sep- 
tember 30th our general trade has continued satisfactory. The 
stocks of our products in enemy and enemy-occupied countries 
must be so depleted that directly the war is over and the work 
of restoration starts we anticipate being called to meet large 
immediate requirements and to restore the substantial reserve 
stocks normally held by our former buyers. 

Prices for refined material were advanced in December, 1989, 
and June, 1940, to cover a proportion of the increased costs 
incurred mainly through higher ocean freights and war risk 
insurance. 

One of our managipg directors, Mr F. Lesser, will be leaving 
very shortly in connection with our interests in the United 
States and South America 

Our staff War Savings group, which was instituted in the 
early days of the savings campaign, is being supported 100 per 
cent. at our head office and is receiving substantial and increas- 
ing support from the workers in the factory. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and it was agreed to 
place the sum of £5,000 at Lord Beaverbrook’s disposal for the 
purchase of a “Spitfire” in token of the magnificent services 
which the R.A.F. have rendered. 
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MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY REVENUE POSITION 


The annual meeting of shareholders in the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company was held, on the 28th ultimo, in Manchester. 

Sir Frederick J. West, who presided, in the course of his 
speech, said :— 

The dividends your board recommend are the same as those 
paid last year, namely, 3} per cent. on the Manchester Ship 
Canal Corporation 8} per centum preference stock, 8 per cent. 
on the preference shares, 1} per cent. on the ordinary shares. 
The net revenue for the year was £869,462. 

Expenditure on Ship Canal, Bridgewater Canals, and railways 
totals £1,826,670, which is less than it would have been had we 
: 5 been able to effect renewals and carry out repairs on the basis 
} e of a normal year. In order that the accounts should not show 
q a false position in this respect, and to enable us to provide for 

the carrying out of necessary work at a future date without 
’ burdening that period with the cost, we have provided an 
amount of £125,000 in these accounts under the heading of 
“deferred maintenance.”’ 

Whilst this is a policy which will commend itself to share- 
holders on the grounds of prudence alone, the course adopted 
is one which is essential if the company is to benefit in its excess 
profits computation from the allowance granted for deferred 
repairs and renewals—it being made a condition of such allow- 
ance that the amounts claimed be reserved out of current profits 
and eventually applied in making good the deferred 
maintenance. 

Shareholders will be glad to know that if the full amount 
of this reserve is allowed in the Excess Profits Tax computation, 
the effect will be to cancel out the charge against revenue, 
leaving the balance available for dividends unchanged. 
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WAR DAMAGE COMPENSATION 
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The War Damage Bill is the measure at present being con- 
sidered by Parliament to provide compensation for damage to 
property caused by enemy action. Whilst the rate of premium 
indicated for movable assets applies to the company, the con- 
tributions payable and the basis of compensation for buildings 
and immovable property belonging to public utility under- 
takings (amongst which your company ranks) are to be the 
subject of separate legislation. 

For this reason and because amendments may be made in 
the Bill before it becomes law, it is not possible to assess the 
company’s actual liability. Thus, the provision of £50,000 
shown in the accounts under the heading of “ miscellaneous 
charges’ can only be considered as forming the nucleus of a 
reserve against which contributions payable will be charged, 


and which will be subject to adjustment when the actual liability 
is known. 
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SUBSTANTIAL TAXATION PROVISION 


Shareholders will have noticed the substantial amount— 
£245,000—which has had to be provided under this heading. 
This covers the estimated liability for income tax and Excess 
Profits Tax. The latter represents, on average, an effective 
liability of 90 per cent. for the year 1940, as the duty was 60 per 
cent. for the first three months and 100 per cent. for the re- 
maining nine months of the year. It will, unless some change 

; is made, be at the rate of 100 per cent. for the year 1941. 
eg Many chairmen of large undertakings have already referred 
i to the desirability of a reduction in order to provide a reserve 
: the better to face the many problems of post-war reconstruction. 
é For my own part, I would associate myself with the views 
i addressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Federation 
é of British Industries, urging a reduction to 80 per cent., with 


; My the proviso that the balance must be retained in the business 
rau or applied to such purposes as may be approved by the 
: & Treasury. 


This brings me to the end of my remarks affecting the revenue 
position of the company, which I feel sure you will agree must be 
i regarded as satisfactory. 

Whilst we have had new problems to deal with and excep- 
tional expenditure to face, we are continuing the policy we have 
followed for some years—that of looking ahead in order to 
Z i; strengthen the position of the undertaking—a policy which is of 
the utmost importance in view of the uncertainties of the future. 

The report was adopted. 
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KILLINGHALL TIN LIMITED 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The eleventh annual general meeting of Killinghall Tip 
Limited was held, on the 28th ultimo, in Oxford. ; 

Mr W. Arthur Addinsell, the chairman, said in the course of 
his address: Current assets total £62,646, against liabilities of 
£5,419 only. The net profit amounted to £82,858 (as against 
£18,762 for the previous year) after payment of £14,029 jp 
royalty to the F.M.S. Government. 

While the year’s results éan be regarded as satisfactory, jt 
is a matter for regret that the dredge was working in low. 
grade ground and the output of ore was insufficient to utilise 
the whole of the quota available. We were, however, fortunate 
in securing £4,788 for the surplus rights. 

When the quota release was raised to 100 per cent. rights 
became unsaleable and part of our quota had to be surrendered, 
Happily there has been an improvement in ground values in 
recent months. I anticipate the results for the quarter ending 
March 8lst next will show an appreciable advance. 

It is gratifying to recommend a final dividend which will 
make 20 per cent. for the year, compared with 5 per cent. in 
the previous year. Your directors consider it prudent to place 
£3,500 to taxation reserve, and to write off £665, the expenses 
of acquiring a sub-lease over an additional 104 acres in 1988, of 
which £654 was paid to the F.M.S. Government for premium 
and survey fees. 

The tin-producing industry is passing through a period of 
prosperity which we all realise results from abnormal condi- 
tions, and no one can foreshadow how long this state of affairs 
will continue. We can, however, derive satisfaction that from 
the profits earned substantial contributions are being made to 
the Empire’s war effort by way of taxation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


PADANG LANGKAT RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED PRICES REALISED 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 4th instant, in London. 

The chairman, in the course of moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said: The quantity of rubber which the 
company was permitted to export for the period covered by the 
accounts was 1,884,128 Ib., a considerable increase compared 
with the exportable allowance of 821,836 lb. for the previous 
financial year. The crop harvested for the season was 
1,124,000 lb. and the unexportable stock at the close of the 
financial year was 245,530 lb., compared with the rather heavy 
stock of 455,658 lb. brought forward at the close of the previous 
season, which had been built up during the period of low 
releases. Your directors decided to reduce stocks in view of the 
larger exportable releases permitted. The unexportable stock 
of 245,530 lb. has been taken into account at estate cost. The 
average gross sale price realised was 11.18d. per pound, which 
compares with 8.27d. per pound in the previous year. The estate 


expenditure amounted to £21,885 on the production of’ 


1,124,000 lb. rubber, compared with expenditure of £15,808 in 
relation to the production of 969,000 lb. of rubber in the pre 
vious year. The result of the year’s working is a profit 
£24,796. The board recommends the payment of a dividend of 
7} per cent., less income-tax. 

The condition of the estates is reported to be satisfactory. 
Our replanting programme proceeds steadily; 572 acres have 
been replanted and a further 215 acres have been put in hand 
for replanting during the current financial year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 













Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports of 
their fanet al” Meetings in The ae thereby 
reaching thousands of investors in the quiet of their own homes. 
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March 8, 1941 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended March Ist, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £46,577,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £77,350,000 
and issues to sin funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including sin fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued April Ist is 
£2,215,469,000 against £656,468,000 
(including defence loan issues) for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY ANDSELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 

Revenue 

ORDINARY 

REVENUB 
Income Tax | 510,500) 346,774) 456,269/22981; 25,802 
Sur-tax ...... 83,000) 56, 64,897) 2,240) 3, 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ... | 86,1 70,577) 1,8 1,808 
Stamps ...... 19,000] 15,390) 12,218) 110 110 
Tas ‘cecees 70000 ‘ige 520} 21,525) 500 620 
ited. \snince ae 59, ow 1,681 
Other Inland 

Revenue . 1,000: 699} 60 10 


















(eee | ee ] | |! 






















Customs...... 309,350] 238,998) 278,062) 4,763; 4,038 
Excise ...... 213,550) 127,267) 191,377| 1,137| 13,577 
Tot’! Customs 

and Excise | 522,900) 366,260) 469,439) 5,900] 17,615 
Motor Duties | 35,000) 33,164) 37,356) 1 
P.O.(Net 

Receipt)... | 13,291 8,900! Dr800| Dr1,850 


Crown Lands 1,1 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans 
Mise. Receipts 


70 
5,000 ace 1 
13,250 25,174; 200 349 
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SELF-BAL. 

Post Office & j 

Broadcasting} 86,422] 73,996| 83,100] 2,400] 4,000 
Total ...... 1446613! 101731611312980135509! 52,631 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to mect payments 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week| Week 




















Expenditure 7 1939, | 1940, 
a | 8 | ME fd ped 
goee-ty MR ad ok 
1940 | 1041 | 1940] 1042 

ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. 
of Nat, Debt | 230,000) 218,344) 219,649] 3,455} 296 
Payments to 

-Ireland | 9,400} 7,788} 7,957) ... 614 
er Cons. 

Fund Serv. 7,600} 6,746) 7,063 20 11 
- Total...... 247,000] 232,878] 234,669] 3,475) 921 
Supply Serv. |3736125/1356398| 3190587 /51526] 88,358 
Total Ord. 

Expenditure |3983125/ 1589276) 3434256|55001| 89,279 

SELP- BAL. , 

Post Office & 
Broadcasting) 86,422} 73,996} 83,100) 2,400] 4,000 

Total ...... 4069547|1663272/3517356157401| 93,279 





_ ‘The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£237,468 to £2,544,284, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
separately) raised the National Debt 
by £49,664,410 to about £11,156 millions. 


OTHER ISSUES (NET) 


(£ thousands) 
ter 
Pore eee LAN ve ee oi ARS 
Overseas Trade Guarantees gic cael 
7,112 
OTHER RECEIPTS (NET) 
Tithe Act... ie i oa et gy 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 





Finance > 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 

The aggregate issues and from 

April 1, 1940, to March 1, sesh eee 


Misc. issues (net) 7,746 ee. 11,008 
Net borrowing, 2,212,272 


8,442,152 








8,442,152 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 





(£ millions) 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 











BANK OF ENGLAND — 
RETURNS : 








” $30,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








sh samnedethse 3,628, Other t 
Public Deps.* 11,787,027 | Déses.,ete..... 5,985,028 
o- \ 

Bankers . 126,381,534 26,815,776 

Other Acets,.. 53,729,302 | Notes ......... 963,008 
—————— | Gold & Silver 
179,110,836 | Coin ......... 1,308,045 
208,929,661 208,929,667 


acndngpding Exogur, Saving Banks, Commie 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Silver coin in issue dept. 
Coin and gold bullion... 
RESERVES 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ millions) 
1940 1041 
Mar. | Feb, | Feb. | Mar 
6 19 
i 
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Notes in circulation 534- 
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CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 








seeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


ne eeeeeeeree 


-9'4030- 
843-5,1158-2| 805-4. 1065 - “0 
93-1! 111-0! 102-4! 184-5 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengos 








Jan. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 


soscesecs ASSETS 7, 7, 15, , Other 
idtinaetopes Reserve : 1940 | 1940 1940 1940 Foreign commitments 
Gold coin and bullion | 124-1) 124-1) 124-1) 124-1 














18,166) 22,130 


Foreign exchange ... 
22,140) 22,179 Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 
2,980 Treasury 


3,100} 3,102) 3,101 


688) 8,725 Notes in circulation 


8,665) 6, 
2,834 2,701 2,572 





2'935 





FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


Jan, ; Jan, j Jan. | Jan. 


X 8, 15, 22, 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 ASSETS 
Loans, total ............ 8,536} 9,298] 9,280} 9,287 Gold and stg. exch. ... 
Investments ............ 14,647} 16,310) 16,389) 16,397 Advances to State ...... 
Reserve with F.R. bks. | 10,245) 11,975) 12,142) 12,171 Investments ............ 
e from ic bks. | 3,074) 3,388] 3,475) 3,420 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 


19,163] 22,481) 22,703} 22,898 Bank Notes 
Time ......... 5,254; 5,419) 5,468) 5,427 
U8. Govt. .. 576] ‘471 372) 284 
Inter-bank . 8,809; 9,778! 9,895] 9,826 


Banks and others ...... 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 





18-17] 12- 
Reserves to sight liabs. ‘27-6%!29-2%/'29-4% '82-5% 





76-5) 41-5) 40-8) 37-5 


562-8) 780-1) 697-2) 698-8 
812-1) 503-1) 572-4) 572-4 


931 -6)1320-6,1304-7/1270-8 
198-3) 178-5) 207-2) 239-6 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


93-5| 86-8] 86-8] 86:8 





Jan. | Dec. | Dec, | Jan. ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
15. 16, 23, 13, BOEE 0c ccerapccrcraronceroes 35-9} 108-7) 108-7] 108-9 
1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1941 


eens ORS eet eee, 10-8} 20-2) 29-3) 31-0 


9-67| 12-10) 12-60) 14-07 Treasury bonds ......... 140-8) 139-0) 139-0) 138-8 
24-20) 28-86) 27-63) 26-66 Commercial bills ...... 208-9 *2) 258-2) 250-5 
3°04) 3°77) 3°77) 3-77 Securities ........00..008 58-1) 55-3) 55-5) 655-4 
EEE . .ccncinevenne 16-2 *8| 106-0} 110-9 
LUBILITIES 

8-72) 22-33) 22-77] 22-12 Notes = circula' 296-8] 400-0) 408-0} 400-8 
3-06) 6-69) 6-01) 6-46 | Deposits .................. 36-5) 155-7) 147 152:1 
81| 13-96) 14-64 Cotune i cdkes exch. 46-3) 34-6) 35 35-9 








MONEY MARKET STATISTICS 


EXCHANGE RATES 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained ed between 
February 27th and March Sth. (Figures in brackets are par of .) 

Oe Sate. 8 ht) 6M; mail transfers 4-02; . Canada. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4°43-472. Switzeriand. 26-224) 
17-30-40. on, Krona (18-169) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11-45) 
-16-953-17-1 mail transfers 16- 17.15. Duteh East indies. Florin (12-11 
7-58-62 ; wtch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; 


malt transfers 7-68-04, 


transfers’ 7-58-64. Beigian mgo. Francs 1763-4. 
99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; 
8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. 


Portugal. Escudos (110) 
mail transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 
50 (Official rate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). 


Market Rates 
The following rates remained unchanged between February 27th and 
March 5th :— 


Spain. n_ Peseta (25-223) 40-50 


ert Turkey. 


Greece. Drachma (375) 515 sellers. Finland. Mark re 23) pees. Egypt. 
Piastres (974) 978-8. nadia. nape (18d. per yar #-184 weate one 
14-154. per $. Japan. ven Oe 65a. p ae he ii-idi. ¥ ae Dinar (276-32) 
155 sellers; trade payments Leva (673-66) sie sellers. 
Saqapere. $ (28d, per $) 28% ong Colombia. reps 6 qneemaanah: Shanghai. 34, —# 4. 


as ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 


is accordingly quoted in London: Hungary, Turkey, Brazil, Chile, 
 —— and Peru. 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have pomatand unshenené as follows :—United 
States. } cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent oo. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 14 cents pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 




















Feb. 26, | Feb. 27, | Feb. 28,| Mar. 1, | Mar. 3, | Mar. 4, 
New York on 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941'| 1941'| 1041 
London :— Cents Cents rete yg ae Cents 
Cables SR eRe eee eee eee 08 
mland, Frees. eh-ab) 28-3009) 28-3 3:3 » 23°30) 28-310 28-300) 
if GD sovcccbcsncseccces c c c c . c 
Bellin ates: etc 40-05 | 40-05 | 40-05 | 40-05 | 40-05 | 40-05 
ee oe 85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 
Can. $ ......... 85-180 | 85-060 | 85-500 | 85-625 | 85-500 | &85- 
Japan, Y<a................. 23-45" 28-45- 23-45- a4 23-45 23-45~ 
a a a a @ a 
ae svsecesses | 6-67 | 5-721 6-721 5-7E° | Boe om 
B Pso (mkt. rate) | 23-65t | 23-55t | 23-45¢ | 23-35 | 23-10¢ | 23-00t 
iiseaiiaben ; 05 | 5-05 | 5-05 | 5-05 | 5-05 5-05 





3 Official buying rate 29-78. (a) 


& 


ered. (b) Free Rate. (c) Nominal. 





PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (€ thousands) 
ob 
“Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. 


o~, , 2, 1, 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 





“a 6 6 53 53 Nottinghem 
ys :— o 
Birm’ham | 2,497] 2,076! 21,904] 20, 617 Sheffield 
Bradford | 2,337 3,225 14,157] 19,6 

Bristol 1,790] 2,011) 14,759 16, 377 10 Towns 
= 925} 709] 8,363] 6,197 

Leicester 757 937} 7,190} 7,760)Dublin® ... 


5,082] 5,342) 52,916) 60,605 
Live 1 6,378] 6,119 55, 361) 49,118)So’th’ptont oes > 948 
Manch’ter | 13,397! 12'420/1046291104721| 
* Feb. 24, 1940, and Feb. 22, 1941. 

+ Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 
ed unchanged between Feb, ap ont | end Mar. 6 oe 
8% coe 26th, 1 2 


changed 

Bills, 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 1 3 

Treasury bills: 2 months, 1~1 » ae 1 Ss ad 1 
%. open anak rates, be Cities riacday money, 


notice 2%. 
GOLD AND SILVER aii 
The Bank of England’s official remained at 168s, Od. per 
ae Ay the Londen alee the weak. i Se se sis follows :— 
Date Caah Two Modis Date oes " Two Months 
DU Bhccccmace p sabia 
. Ti nsdicskaten os af sg ; cesagnlia 234 ot 









COMMODITY-SECURITY PRICES 





In view of the need to economise paper, the tables 
showing the prices of important commodities in 
Great Britain and in the United States, and of active 
securities on the London Stock Exchange, will in 
future be published in alternate weeks. 
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Company Sd aie 
Rate | Reserves if 
.G.) & CO. ..e+. Dec, 31 z 4 : 
Mooney (J. ¢.) ae F a f 
Midland Counties Hiectric Dec. 31 8 70,000 e - 
Financial, Land, etc. ii | 
pyty. & Reversunary Sev.) Dod. St eae 8,021 me | eae > oe Esk 
Sudan ——, er 4, 5,216 | 200,122 | 761,571 8 | 100,000 | + 1,122 } + 
Gloucester Gas Light ...... Dec. jen 15,272 : os Bi 
Sheffield GAB...........-ce000 Dec. 31} 478,247 | $0,000} 1141835 | 10/868 of | nee) + ists il ase ee 
York Gas ...... arate Dec. 31 ose 11,886 19,932 5 as + 0 nei 
Fife Coal CO.........s.00se000 Dec. 31 | 189,620 od 620 ns 2 
+ patenen 31] 161,857} 25,000 es ysl 13} eee + Sas a a 
Lloyd (Richard) Go. ...... Dec. 81| 67,475 a 15,125 | 28.330 20 | 10,000 | — 4,588 7 § 
Steel & Iron... | June 30 | 131,084 1 Dr.36,172 oe a. | $12,897 ; 
Pearson & Knowles... une 30| 57,377 ; 10,512 |Dr.463,419 a x | + 10,512 o. 
Anglo-Ecuadorian Oil...... June 30 | 362,057 | 134,020] 215,455 | 312,503 10 | 60,000 | + 15,455 ‘i 
nachesdniieibiniiaa une 30 38,449 a 798 sg a : 
United Se Sumatra) | Dec. 31 | 203,586 | 25,000 1811108 208 68 5 “ah? So1s | oe 
Yi eee Dec. 31| 35,484|  1,271| 15,008 257 10 000 | — 1, 1 @ 
Evans (D H.) & Co. ...... Jan. 31 25,721 80,883 112,206 7 7388 1'505 
Greenlees 6 SONS........0008 28 88,738 12,340 64,690 080 10 20,000 | — 1,060 
British O11 Shlppine tae Dec. 31| 77,696 | 12,000] 25,047] 60,705 20(a +. 438 ef 
Ce Oct. 31] 69,003 9,177 | 19,728 | 19,728 ea +7 ans 
Heath (@. H) & Co........... Dec. 31 | 48,036/ 18,564|  29/852- 50736 16 ~ 1048 7:8 
Jackson & Steeple ......... Dec. 28 | 31,779 1,917 | 15,562 | 18,951 15 5,000 | + 1,506 [¢ f 
Listet & C0.....cesseccceceses Nov. 30 | 347,459 as 124,864 | 129,995 2 io + 6,364 ec & 
Wolsey, Ltd. «..cccccccceceses Dec, $1} 185,875 | 39,914 109, 4}(2)} 20,000} + ‘646 a: 
Woolcombers Ltd. ....... Dec. 81 | 165,348 ~ 96,240 | 179,580 lit] ... | — 4,610 ee 
London Stockholders Inv. | Dec. 81} 36,210| __... 17,342 | 27,821 2 2,000| + 42 7. oe 
Premier Investment......... Jan. 31 | 137,929 ia 54,913 | 54,913 2 | Dr.2,087 a ii 
Scottish Central Invest.... | Jan, 15 : 63,372 6, — 1,265 1 = wl 
Second Scottish American | Feb. 1 f 36,713 20 6,000 | + 163 iis . 
Union Commercial Inv.... | Jam. 81} 41,988 | = 2,973 < § 
Winterbottom Trust........ 15 44,729 22,959 46,693 5,000 | + 428 , e 
Bristol Waterworks......... 31 | 233,946 179,753 | 230,525 28,000 | + 6,017 ai. 
Newcastle and Gateshead | Feb. 158,112 | 276,797 9 &6*,,| 10,000 | — 3,320 ‘ 
Other Companies es = 
Beans Industries, Ltd. ... | Nov. 30| 54,382 os 50,982 | 70,463 874 | 25,000} + 706 ee | 
Bovril, Ltd. ......0-»..0e0s0. Dec. 31 | 282,145 | 15,085 860 | $47,550 4&8 + 110 a 
Oty Sate Deposit & Agney. | Deo. 31 4,003 a 4,003 9,606 7% | 1,000) — 172 f: 
Elephant Trading (S.A.)... | Dee. 81 | 104,001 os 73,818 | 43,042 12 - ~=6| + 14,118 oe 
Goorwitch Ltd............+.+. Aug. 31 | 20,882 = 11,024 4,117 4,500 oh . | + 6524 oo) a 
Gossard, Ltd.........:..s0s000 Nov. 30| 37,268 2.629 7,401 9,587 2;796 6 ~~ to 25 r 
Kassala Cotton .........0.... June 30 | 130,179 1,120} 23,802 653 ian ” t=. oF 
Larkins (8. C.) & Sons...... Dec. 31 | 30,189 ae 28,589 : 2,156 + 808 ' 
Outram (Geo.) & Ce......... Dec. 81| 85,144 pe 80,592 | 136,721 ae 11 | 25,000} + 171 a 
Oxford Canal. .........-..-.- Dec. 31 | 22,336 1,422 5, ae A (dD = O88 | 
Pawsons & Leafs............ Dec. 27 | 82,385 a 23/965 ie 7h] | | 8,265 oe 
Robinson (Thomas) & Son | Dec. 31 | 47,704 8,698 | 30,828 | 55,360 11,250 : 5 | + 8,400 a 
Smith (D.) @ Sons ......... Aug. 31 | 16,556 5,131 5,178 8,005 kes * “a 7,000 | — 1,822 
Walker (J.) Goldsmith, &c. | June 30 | 65,248 aa 9,173 | 21,520 ts 10,410 | “8 ae: |= Lat 
Yorks. Indigo, &e, Dyers | Deo. $1 | 68,708 6,114 9,334 | 17,011 || (¢)7,754 a 4,000 | — 2420 
"s): 0.0, be 
Week to Mar. 8, 1941 6,265 380 3,053 4,375 701 1,734 533} + 85 5, 
Jan, 1 to Mar, 8, 1941 277 63,168 2,577 | 35,185 | 54,084 6,089 | 25,502 2,536 | + 1,058 
(a) Three years. (6) 10% paid free of income tax. (c) Two years. (@d) Also 8-1d. per 1/- “ B” ordinary share. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating interim dividend. 



















*Int. ‘ i 

Pay- | Prev. eS 

Company or | Total 4 ; 

+Final able Year ;| ; 

INSURANCE % a: 

Star Insurance ... 74° : 

ential of « sid (8) eeeeeeeee g 

MINING?” eee 4 

Gold ......... 5° | ... |Mar28} 5* § Coltness Iron .........- | 16y | 20 | «. | 20  AORemmes SOweE «....-.++ of 

eq RAILWAYS i ¢ 

WAY «2... cccuee Ye 

TEA AND UBBER seeeneeeeeeoere i a 

Associated Tea (Ceylon) ie Sten Goal i cokineede rai! = af 

Merlimau Pegoh ......... Taylor Tunnicliff......... 2 % 2 

falping | Rebber ivaskales wi Teleg Construction (a) 6 cit 8 4 

seeeeesee eee eee eeeeeereeee 2 A 2 

A oie ik Tremietts ......-...+-s---+- i. 10 10 e = 

Baker (J.) & Bessemer . ” ened Seen tage * “a - +" : 

: 5 es ons United Tobacco (South) | (d) ie (d) &* x 

Barker (John) ............ adi Wolsey Ltd. A. ........ id 4 e 

Barratt & Co. ord. ...... 17t Do. B(i/-) ...... . ‘ 
Barratt & Co. pref. ...... Sit 


: P ba” pital. b) Free of South African income tax. 
$ Pres of Tesome Tas. 311.508. por 2 hase tax teen, man w7o s6d, tax free for 1940 against. 16/9-78 tax free for 1030. 





UNIT TRUST PRICES 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS as upplied by, managers and Unt Trusta Awocation 









ta REE aS cite Ae oa 65% 6 Ga he 
BOGIES SRI IEE ON ag eR NR NS 





B.A. and om 

Rk and Pacite.. | 34 | Feb. 23 | $1,908,000] + 38,000] 44-808-00)— 133000 
BA. X Western sie 34 22 | ¢ ‘929,000 + mes : oer 00 
Central Argentine 34 3 $2'061'000 + 40,7 50,162,450) — 10,694,300 





+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. ¢ 7 days 1941 ; 8 days 1940. 
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£ 
8 4 
312 
2 3 
212 
215 
38 8 
29 
3 17 10 
7 
314 Nu 
$17 56 b 
2711 2a 
217 6 a) 
28 8 7h 
2711 t10 
219 
$4 4 10 ¢ 
218 11 15 b 
$3 711 10 6 
870 7ia 
$47 10 ¢ 
807 20 ¢ 
rae 746 
11 
1 a 
408 a 
8 3 9 346 
319 0 dpc 
3 19 10 5 6 
349 240 
3a 
$811 0 2a 
3 9 0 8a 
3 8 5 
392 
512 6 6b 
716 3p 123 ¢ 
11 11 On tl2ic 
abi 5c 
419 5 16 a 
ne 20 ¢ 
21 3 0 234 
416 0 45 ¢ 
8 17 10 56 «@ 
" 25 ¢ 
4c 
264 
2 6 ¢ 
£ d. Nile 
Nil 6¢ 
12 6 O 406 
516 0 74 
811 0 66 
1112 0 6b 
1210 0 6 ¢ 
ll 5 O 
fe 20 ¢ 
816 3 1234 
1210 O 16 b 
10 14 O 5Beé 
638 0 7k 
514 3 7b 
3 9 6 10¢ 
517 0 m29 ¢c 
319 Oe a3 
6 8 Oe 119% ¢ 
43 9 7 @ 
6 5 0 4c 
400 lle 
616 6 Ge 
418 0 Nile 
416 0 25 6b 
410 6b 
411 0O 20 b 
63 0 15 @ 
6 29 5 a4 
440 2a 
48 0 56 6b 
5 0 0 Nile 
a 
40 0 shise 
5 6 0 6b 
5 7 6 5 a 
469 16 6b 
318 OF b 
416 0 124 6 
3 2 Of ito 
419 6b 
460 15 6 
56 00 1236 
8$a 
610 9 56 oa 
719 Oo 20 ¢ 
700 10 a 
6 3 6 Sha 
5 a 
310 OF 2240 
ti a. 
ts ts 
0 95 
6 5 8 5 
614 6 Ste 
710 0 95 «a 
Nile 
5 8 3 llie 
8 00 25 « 
619 3 10 a 
5 9 Of 75 a 
712 6 Cs 
8 0 0 
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(d) Final (c) Last two dividends. (4) Worked on 9% basis. 

Worked on 22} Annas per share. redemption—end 14 
bonus of 6% free of - (ny Yoekd on srereee to average me 
Per cent. out of capital (p) worked on a 24 per cent. basis, 
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Calienders £1 . ............ - 
Crompton Park. A the F jm East 
serene ————— 
es See i ; 
as 
Clyde V. Elec, £1 .. 0 ————— 
County of London £1 bt9 
Eades ne #5 s idiait i 6 
ire Elec. £1...... : : The 
North-East Elec. £1...... 40 
Po a ; Subscri 
 sediniihesdgbads 5 ' BI 
Bristol Aero. 10/- ...... 0% London 
Pier anh ioh tt 
a! see 
Ford Motors a: siiinicees 6 ' — 
Leyland Motors’ £ pte "3 6 
Lucas, J. (£1) ............ 5 90 REFL 
Morris Motors 6/- Ord. 800 Chief 
Rolls-Royce £1 - ......... 640 
Standard Motor 5 ... 740 A 
Furness, Whhe it piedai 6 06 _ 
P. & O. Def. £1 ......... 720 
Royal Mai) Lines £1 ... 5M 3 
Union Castie Ord. £1 ... 9/- Ml 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1 ...... 8/l, | -. | 9180 
Anglo-Dutch £1 ......... 15/- | .. 18 @8 
Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 31/8 | +1/38)6 8 6 
Asiatic 2/- 3/—- | .. | OU 6 
Rubber Trust £1 ......... 25/- wo 17 40 
United Serdang 8/- 4 2/- | .. | 9 08 
Iranian £1......... 33/9 |—7#d) 3 0 0 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/-. 26/9 | +3.) 612 6 
neta | 38 [all 
Shell Transport £1 ...... 4 
ad £1, || 63/9 | +3/9) 44 0 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1.... || 61/3 | -.. | 4 1 9 
Barker (John) £1......... 25/- | —2/6) 814 0 
Boots Pure Drug S- we |} 35/- ww [eae 
Brit. Aluminium £1. ... 40/74 . |'B 8 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... || 87/6 |—1/3|4 2 @ 
British Oxygen £1 ...... 65/- | +1/3)5 4 0 
Cable & Wit H 59 +5)615 0 
*A’ Ord. £1 ... 34 —}|720 
Dunlop £1..........-.-+-.., 2/6 | —3d.| 5 - 
Elec, & Mus. Ind. 10/- || 7/6 ee 6 
Ever Ready Co. 5/-...... || 26/- «~ [7M ; 
Forestal Land £1......... 23/9 | .. | 71 ¢ 
Gallaher Ltd, Ord. £1 ... 42 | | 5 8 ; 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- ...... 20/— | +7)d.) 6 4 
i & Df, £1 4 —* | 5 16 . 
Harrods £1 ..........-.. 22/ we |S % ; 
Imp. Chem. Ord, £1...... || 30/— | ~3d.| 5 ye 
Imp. Smelting £1 ..... . 1s uo 16 ct 
Imp. Tobacco £1 . ...... Rite 
Inter. Nickel .p........«. +$1) 5 0 8 
ver & Unilever £1 23/1 1 @ 20 
on Brick £1 ......... 48/0xd |+2/10}) # 2 o 
(J.) Ord, £1. 77/6 | +2/6)5 8 ; 
& Spen.*A*54) || 33/9 | oy 
Metal Box £1 .........%. ; oe 5 49 
Murex £1 Ord. . ........« 76/ 14 6 
Pinchin Johnson 10/-... || 18/9 “ 6 0 
Ranks Ord. 6/—. 0. || 15/8 | | 48 G 
Spillers Ord. #1... 56/3 | +1/8) 8 8 
Tate and Lyle £1........ ash | | a7 0 
Triplex Safety G. i0/-... |] 18/9 —1/8| 218 § 
Tube Investmenta £1 ... || 90/- oo Oo 6 
& Newall £1 © seo 67/6 5 16 0 
United Dairies £1........ 43/- ~~ 138 w 
Woolworth Ord 5/- . 51/10} we {Oe® 
Ashant! Goldfields 4/-;.. || 48 i 2/44) 7S 10 
urma Corp, e or 26 
Cons, Gids. of 8. Af. #1. |} 85/- | +1/8 | 9 I ; 
Crown Mines 10/-_...... 1l - Nil 
De Beers (Det.) £94 ia 6 le 4 9 
+ +eeee oe 5 4 
Rhokana Corp. £1 ...... 7 
Roan An Cpr. 5/- “we sak. KA } : 
Sub 10/~...... + t “|; 15140 
Union Cp. 12/6 ty. pd.. 7 Nil 
Ww. 















March 8, 1941 





| _ TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
cae ee 1941 (on besa of 48 Gs, Od: per ine umes) » 









Mine and Group | yiitied | OF _,| Profit |Costs per|| Mine and Group Tons — 
£ £ £ 
Amer, Corp. 
a 157,000 sreual Bry Su 
psi |e aoa aer at ie foo is 
8. Af Bane 2°" | g9-000 304°808 198,041] 79 115,000} £90,514 115,1 
Thats egcete 87,500] 158,969] 65,313/107 a 94.000) 400,798 
an RyM........ese. 59,0 7,010/150 3 || Wit | 84000) 10: 
.-Rand M. Fine oz W. Rand Cons....... : rae 
ae... 104,000} 24,286] 66,395/113 6 28100) 843,507 161,025] 87 3 
OL. Reel RIN 203,000 ratte ost tas 8 2 vente atelds ne O78 
CROWN .eeeeecveseeees , enterspost ......... 112,000; 21,387; 50,403/120 11 Union Corp. 
Deep ...... 180,000} 82,940] 90,290/113 7 || Simmer and Jack... |140,000| 27'301| 73'177/114. 6-7\| E. Geduld...... 150,000] 43, 1 
B Band Prop. ... | 204,000 43,184] 119°011|113 3 Robinson Deep...... 118,500} 25,596| 84,300|102 4-8|| Geduld ............... 112,000] 26,615| 114.7 10 
Geldenhuis ......... 64,000] 8,260} 13,006/136 8 || Sub Nigel ........... 61,500] $9,371| 220,198] 56 3-1/| Grootviel ........... 114,000] 29; 2 
Giynn’s Lyd. ...... 9,200} 2,851) 7,562/115 0 70,000} 18,244| 57.787|104 9-9|| Marievale............ 46,000} 12 7 
Modder B. ......... 84,000} 14,455} 55,500) 91 4 Rietfontein ......... 1,500} 56,000) 15,874/106 6-4!) Modder 46,800 os a 
Modder East ...... 181,000] 21,748| 76,560] 97 8 || Luipaards Vici... 78,500| 16,943| 41,553/118 9-4|| Van Dyk.............. 94,500 2 














The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Limited ° 
Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 

Subscribed and Peld-ap. Capital - «= Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ° - ” 142,150,000 
Head omee ° YOKOHAMA 
BRANOHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
London Office: 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 H. KANO, London Manager 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS . -  £13,300,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £72,400,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - ° - £125,100,000 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ECONOMIST 


£ s. d. 
12 Months 3 00 
6 Months - =«- - - 110 0 
Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Lid. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE : 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 8631 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If I then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


DEG csccccsccassddensionpncilensasaslic scsmiholessosumeniamneanieneee pid ‘. 








CITY OF CAPE TOWN 
FOUR PER CENT. MUNICIPAL LOAN OF £178,050 (1942) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in accordance with the conditions 
on which the above loan was raised, Debentures amounting to £7,700 
were this day DRAWN by lot for payment at par, and that the same 
will be paid on the lst July next upon the said Debentures and all interest 
coupons not then due being left at the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C.4, three clear 
days for examination. 


NUMBERS AND PARTICULARS OF THE DRAWN DEBENTURES 
594, 603, 604 


3 Debentures of £1,000 oach............cceccecesseeceeee £3,000 
233, 260, 268, 270, 279, 295, 364 
7 Debentures of £500 each..........ccccscccsseeseeceees £3,500 


20, 23, 29, 32, 94, 96, 111, 
135, 740, 761, 772, 833 
12 Debentures of £100 each.............cccccceeceeeeenes £1,200 


— 


22 Debentures, amounting together to ............+++ £7,700 
For the STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED, 
RALPH GIBSON, Manager. 


LONDON.—Present : John E. R. Casey, Notary Public, of the firm of 
Cheeswright, Casey, Duff, Watts & Company, 23, Lime Street, E.C.3, 
3rd March, 1941. 








DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 
1950-55 


For the purpose of preparing the interest warrants due Ist May, 1941, 
the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the Ist April, 1941, 
after which date the stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 


For Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada in London. 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
Ist March, 1941. 





PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1947 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist May, 1941, 
the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the Ist April, 1941, 
after which date the stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK OF MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 

47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 

lst March, 1941. 


LS 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the Bank will be 
closed from the 12th March to 25th March, both days inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
R. L. HIRD, 
London Manager. 
26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
4th March, 1941. 
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One Hundred and Ninth Annual Statement 


~The Bank of Nova Scotia 


(Incorporated in Canada with limited liability) 





Reserve Fund 
$24,000,000 








Balance December 30th, 1939 ............:.:-sssesereecasseeenecencesenseusenscenessenssssecseeesaneseseasenesssecessesesssseaes $ 1,174,559.85 
Net profits for the year ending December 31st, 1940, after Dominion and Provincial taxes $1,004,027.04 
and after making a iations to Contingent Accounts out of which accounts full provision for Bad 


and Doubtful Debts DOT MAES 6 onncccccccsccncccccscscscnseseccccccciececnescovbsusecessenscnccesaseaesonceseseswane 1,941,330 .92 
$ 3,115, 
REA TTE 
Dividends Nos. 281, 282, 283, 284 at 3% per quarter..............ccceccceeeeeneseneeseneeeceeeeseeereneeseceeeeneeeseens $ 1,440,000.00 
Contribution to Officers’ Pension Fund ...............cc.ccccceesecceevceerenecseeceeeeenenseeeeeeeeenereeseeseeseeneeeeeesens 200,000 .00 
Weitton off Baht Premdeee viisisicvscveievcivewtveceweveecessceccoveccccgoeccnecavensescensnncesaceans sacacnsmneneeeennseenesans 250,000.00 
Balance carried forward December 31st, 1940 ..............cccscceceesceceeceeseceeeseeeeeeeeecneeeeneseearseseensnenenes 1,225,890.77 
GENERAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 3lst, 1940 53,115,890 77 5,890.77 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ............ssssssesseccesssescecsscosrernsssecscenenceceseacesessenesenesenegscareesssansenens $ 12,000,000 .00 
iii WOE iis, kos ji otal a EGU Pande babededaace Lébscbgbeensisusséeds checkabnestel sce bees ctacesecsees 24,000,000 .00 
Dividends declared and umpaid.............6.ccceceseceeeeseceecececeeeeeneneneeeeessececneerecesecnnes 361,916.79 
Balance of profits, as per profit and loss account ................:csceeeeeeenesesersensenseeeneenees 1,225,890.77 ¢ 37,587,807.56 
Was Bik IOI... nnraneddcscnnancobbcoteccesecesecpseconsdekcnscccccgedecctoccbcugeccocgeccspecesecoesss $ 8,058,969.03 
its by and balances due to Dominion Government..................... $ 5,195,393.52 
Deposits by and balances due to provincial governments.................... 952,542.77 
Deposits by the public not bearing interest.................:s:seseeeererereeees 85,914,472 .58 
—s by the public bearing interest, including interést accrued to 
GT IE oo. 51.3 in 3s ccanbdbabbeuaedidpnsecutpescoccochabinadnhones 177,577,255 .77 
—_—_—_—_———-_ 269,639,664 . 64 
: $277 698,633 .67 
Deposits by and balances due to other chartered banks in Canada .............-.+-ssseeeeenees 3,280,734 .58 
—— by and balances due to banks and banking correspondents in the United 
Peneeeees Gnd SEUNG COMIN io iiss ice cek be cndei ccs ccececccnrsodenepcccenaccogedesaseonenecgencsens 2,594,006 .35 
—_—_—_—_————— $283, 573,374 .60 
Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding ................ccccseresecereesenececeeteneececsececeeeeseeeceeeceneeeeseeeens 6,702,680 .42 
Liabilities to the public not included under the foregoing heads ...............scsseeessceeeseeeceeeeeeeeeeteceaneness 818,868 .98 
ASSETS $525, 682,731 5 
voila ian decanscensacsnicpsnj cath sovetgetorgsscenchsdinegacocttedvinenccoces apesdegibe $ 5.00 
ee CE Oa ccsinbvesccacaconpabeye geen gins ododoensess beseasksesvdbeshooshencees 435,388.15 
a Ni eae ch E cuca aan ccccvapscbeereeened’ sage sschegsenacenscesedhiapeulcs beth copes 2,230.67 
NET GRUNER IIIS oc octet co cccacescsccnesocopncnegeccedecgotesnesccegscsdindtuccsiseateodbes 1,147,608 .86 
a la aE De lL abaeshs bhpocectechepescebentiGbaassaceatondonbecdecuie 7,381,318 .25 
IS END BE I siainnccciansnceas0ccscnscccesocccssceschecessconscanenesbencdaneoeedentins 17,105,057 .01 
Ee Ge I I ivcncdocecéccccseccsnccdscctcsecsccvcgcbsccescencesctgsbdeds Rodina ogi 246,628 .05 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian ..............ccccccccecceeseeeneeeeteeeeeeeeecers 6,063,792.79 ¢ 32 382,028.78 
COND CR CORE RI rac chs ics cccscccsccnvevcerccccccccndpecccccccnssccpooseseoiahthphegescsccscecenecsevenesece 13,594,660 .69 
Due by banks and banking correspondents elsewhere than in Canada............... Pe ccceedsesecsese 17,632,582 .61 


: . $ 63,609,272 .08 
Dominion and provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, maturing within two years, not 


I I eas iih dat ici de pcedussedesdeccedpdnecocsccocsancpeheniphpeeocsbousvesovccsscecsensbebtons 49,371,039 .83 
Other Dominion and provincial government direct and guaranteed securities not exceeding market value 58,660,425.60 
Canadian municipal securities, not exceeding market value ................ccsccccceccescecceceeeseeccescceeceseeeesecse 11,111,525.91 
Public securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value..................ccccccceeceseeecccceeveveeeetcees 738,240.41 
Other bonds, debentures and stocks, not exceeding market value ............cccccscecceceeceeecceceeceececceeceeeeces 11,235,985 .93 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans in Canada on stocks, debentures, bonds and other 

securities, of a sufficient marketable value to Cover ...............ccscccscccccccssccccccssccccccevccvsvcaccecevseneveve 5,052,312.25 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans elsewhere than in Canada on stocks, debentures, bonds 

and other securities, of a sufficient marketable value to COVE ............ccccccccccccccccceccccccecccceecenceceeees 333,860 .00 
Current loans and discounts in Canada, not otherwise included, estimated loss provided $200,112,662.01 

OF cess nteeeicaat andar nthankatbadabsariaiscncceecercsihonsecnecsecechoteossecsescoseencnsccauseoabeneens $ 93,339,016 .47 
Current loans and discounts elsewhere than in Canada, not otherwise included, estimated 

EE Si airlensacuctedshidathbeeceehndsvovennsobeséeucktncdncpotece cbccoosepanscansansbcasensncs 14,399,566 .21 
Re ae Se IIIf sdic beck ccs cnccdecdnatonccncnncconpebecccsscrvccecsecsvssoegesncaseote 799,100.12 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts......................ccccceccecceeescees 3,828,911 .95 
Non-current loans, estimated iy Min colt odals denhinh dheatonesupepangunscanttehsgndnnune 401,583.95 $112,768,178.70 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances and letters of credit as per contra.....,...........cscsscssseeeeeevenees 6,702,680 . 42 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bamk .................::sccsseccssscessecsssccsseccvscsededpenesucceseesceeceeectevenees 82,152.26 
Bank premises, at not more than cost, less amounts written Off ................cccssesccseeeeceeeesseeeesesneeeeenecs 6,114,380 .34 
Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the security of note circulation ............cccccececcceececsscesseeeveeees 449,170.88 
Shares of and loans to controlled compamies.................:.csccceecccsesecscteececeueceecescescesesececeuceeceeceeceecees 2,360,000 .00 
Other assets not included under the foregoing heads.................csssssesesseeseaeessseveneeecessecersceceecaneennees 103,506 .95 


J. A. McLEOD, President. H. D. BURNS, Assistant General Manager. B 


e have the above General Statement of Liabilities and Assets as at December 31 1940, and compared i the books at the 

uaiher-eamatieets te a ie eae of ota y ta pests and om hand athe informa‘ te Tort 
us on st, 1940. We ha i 

required, and in our opinion the transactions of the Bank which have come under our ic rene cat : 
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